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The Book You Need! 


Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


An Error Corrected—There is No Fruit Crop in the East— 
Tomato Canners Show Conclusively Their Determination 


to Hold Down the 1921 Pack—Corn Canners Are 
Doing Well—Future Tomato Prices Named. 


We must hasten to make a correction of a mis-statement 
which appeared in our Weekly Review last week. Speaking 
of cherries, we then said: ‘Cherries are now eoming in, but 
as in California, the canners are not eager takers, even at 
greatly reduced prices. They are packing what orders they 
have on their books, and that will end the pack so far as 
they are concerned.” If this is applied strictly to California, 
as was the thought we had in mind, but did not put upon the 
paper, it will stand strictly true. As applied to Baltimore, it 
is wrong in every particular. There are no cherries here and 
none coming in at any price. We had hardly reached our 
office Monday morning before the telephone began and we were 
handled unmercifully by canners near and far. Some of them 
said they would give $1.00 for any cherry we would find upon 
any tree within a hundred miles of Baltimqre—and we could 
not take the bet. They objected, particularly, of course, to the 
false impression the jobbers might get when they ask for 
cherries and are told that there are none to pack. 

Probably never before in the history of this Eastern sec- 
tion has the fruit crop of all kinds been so thoroughly and 
completely wiped out. As stated, there are no cherries of any 
kind, and even the small boy has not been able to find an 
isolated tree to rob. And there are no pears of any kind, 
nor any plums, and, as for apples, the owner of a 1,100-acre 


apple orchard in Western Maryland told the writer that his: 


manager had gone over the orchard and reported not enough 
apples left to make an apple pie. It was not a frost that 
caused this damage, it was a freeze that caught every sec- 
tion and every tree, and it jumped the bay and went across 
into the peninsula to wreak further damage, from one end 
to the other, including the strawberry crop. 

Mrs. Evelyn Harris was a visitor this week and said that 
last year they had 16,000 baskets of Kiefer pears, and that 
they lost thousands of dollars in marketing them. This year 
this freeze came along and saved the possibility of another 
such loss, and she said she took it in that light. She said she 
had not planted an acre of tomatoes, as she did not intend 
to run this season; but recently a severe hailstorm passed over 
her farm and the adjoining country and wiped out every blade 
of wheat and oats—so this season, she says, she has a bald- 
headed farm with not a thing on it. And incidentally she 
says that she does not believe a single cannery in Kent county 
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operate this season. 
and cannot be put out now. 
Another writer from Talbot county says: 


St. Michaels, Md., June 7th, 1921. 
Editor The Canning Trade. 


I see in The Canning Trade, page 23. “How to 
Make the Tomato Crop Pay,” and that at the Canned 
Goods Exchange it was said a man in Maryland had 
grown 20 tons of tomatoes to the acre. I say they 
ought to know better than this, or, at least, how this 
was done. Last season the contract price of tomatoes 
was 50c per basket, but the market price dropped to 
10c to 15c per basket. So the contract man delivered 
to the canner his neighbor’s tomatoes, as well as his 
own, and that’s how he got 20 tons. If they could 
keep this up there soon would be no cans to pack 
any tomatoes in. 


We have tried to get tomatoes grown at 29c. 


per basket, but the growers have no plants and it is 

too late now to start. There are 15 canneries in this 

section and not one of them will run this season. 
GEO. R. CAULK SONS & CO. 


And writing us from Missouri a firm that handles the 
majority of the tomatoes canned in that section and there- 


should know whereof it speaks, says: 
Springfield, Mo.. June 6th, 1921. 

Being in close touch with conditions prevailing in 
the Arkansas and Missouri canning district, we feel 
we are in position to advise you regarding the prob- 
able pack of tomatoes in our territory. We do not 
estimate that we will have more than 20 per cent. 
tomato acreage this season as compared with the 
acreage of last year. On this basis we do not estimate 
the pack of tomatoes for the coming season to be 
more than a 20 or 25 per cent. pack, based on last 
year. In other words, we do not figure on more than 
a total pack of tomatoes in the Arkansas and Missouri 
district this year of over 250,000 cases, as against 
about one million cases last year, 

The tomato crop season is late, and the growers 
have not yet completed the setting of plants in the 
fields.. It has been our observation that when plant 
setting is late, that the yield is always extremely un- 
certain. 

There is no disposition on the part of our canners 
to place on the market any offerings of future toma- 
toes. It is our opinion, however, that the jobbing 
grocers who usually buy their supply of tomatoes for 
shipment from our packing district, especially for 
private labels, will likely be in the market with orders 
during July and August. On the other hand, we feel 
assured that when these buyers come into the market 
for new pack tomatoes that they will have to pay our 
canners at least a reasonable margin of profit over 
the cost of packing, or their orders will not be con- 
firmed. The few canners of our territory who will 
operate their tomato canning plants this season, con- 
sist of the oldest and longest experienced canners— 
those that are strongest financially—and these canners 
tell us that they are prepared to hold their goods off 
of the market until it is possible to sell them at prices 
that will yield them a margin of profit. 

We thought, perhaps, you might like to have this 
information from our canning district. 

Yours very truly, 
W. D. MASSEY BROKERAGE CO. 


And still another subscriber in this same section says: 


Washburn, Mo., June 6th, 1921. 
The Canning Trade. 

What buying we do along the line of canning 
is from firms advertising through your paper. 

As to pack put up in 1921, there are four fac- 
tories at this point and only one of them will operate 
and its run will be light. The factories at Exeter, 
Butterfield, Cassville and Seligman will not run. The 
factory at Wayne, owned by Roy Nelson, second larg- 
est canner in the State, will run, but his acreage is 
not so large as last year. He is supposed to own and 
operate some fourteen factories in the Ozarks, but if 
I get it right, not over four will run this year. He 
lost a large factory at Marshfield, Md., some time in 
May by fire valued at $75,000. The Rush Canning 
Company. of Missouri, has sold the larger part of 


The acreage is not out and it will 


My factory is a farm, plant. 
4.500 (No. 3s) cases. 
farmers. 


Last year I put up 
These were bought of the 
This year we are not contracting. but will 
only can what we raise on some eight acres of land, 
and as we will do our own work and each can is 
sold under a positive guarantee of ‘satisfaction given 


Or money returned.” Every can is inspected or filled 
by my wife and must be fit to be served upon my own 
table. I think lots of your paper and will send in my 
subscription soon. Being a small farmer and canner 
we sure have got it in the neck. If there is any part 
of this letter you want to use, use it. I will write you 
again the first of July, giving you all the information 
I can gather pertaining to canning in the Ozarks. 
Yours respectfully, 
: P. R. MOFFATT. 
. Mr. Moffatt shows the right spirit of co-operation, and we 
wish others, in all sections, would follow his good example. 
; It begins to look as if the canners had acted to the man 
in the matter of cutting down their packs and so permitting 
the market to catch up, and we wish we had it in our power to 
force all others into step and not permit anyone to try to make 
capital out of the good work their fellow canners have done. 
The man who puts up a full pack this season should be con- 
=— a traitor to his business and ought to be branded as 
ch. 
You will note Iowa has cut its corn prospects to the quick. 
Mr. E, W. Virden, until recently president of the Western As- 
sociation, is authority for the statement that not more than 
12 of the 52 corn canneries in Iowa will operate this season. 
What can Illinois report in this way, and Ohio and Indiana 
and Maryland There will be a heavy cut in Maryland, we 
feel certain, and Maine promises but 25 per cent. of a normal 
pack. This leaves New York State and Wisconsin to answer on 
corn. What have you done for the good of your business, 
gentlemen? The roll is being called. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Taking More Interest—Realization of Short Crops and 
Packs Has at Last Reached Them—Some Inquiry For Fu- 
tures—Tomatoes More Active and Stronger—-Corn in 
Steady Demand—New Peas in the Market— 
Spinach. Shows But Slight Activity—Can- 
ned Fruits Quiet—Picked up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 
New York, June 10th, 1921. 


The Situation—The canned food market has changed con. 
siderably during the last week. Many of the handlers have 
at last been convinced that there is likely to be a short pack 
of all the principle commodities and they are beginning to take 
more of an active interest in present stocks. Reports to the 
effect that practically all packs of vegetables will be short 
have been received rather skeptically by most buyers and a 
number of jobbers up to the present. 

There is apparently a disposition to attach some impor- 
tance to this rumor noted for the first time. Continued rain 


in the eastern section of the country is likely to hold back 
crops of tomatoes, peas and beans, and reports haye been re- 


Very littie 


ceived from Southern sections to the same effect. 


~ 
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future buying has been in progress during the week, though 
a large number of inquiries have been received and for larger 
lots. The market is growing firmer and jobbers are reported 
as taking larger commitments of goods than they have taken 
for several weeks, at last being willing to anticipate future 
conditions. However, this is too late to be of much_ benefit 
to the packer and he is not willing to make future quotations 
on his new pack. It has also been said that in some instances 
packers are refusing to accept spot business, being of the 
opinion that they are likely to receive higher prices as soon 
as the buyers realize they will not be able to buy as they have 
done in the past. 

The smaller commodities are in stronger demand and 
prices are firm. There is considerable business for export, 
especially with England, in all lines of canned foods. Spot 
stocks are being closely cleaned up and a few wise buyers 
who have appreciated that the present prices are lower than 
they will be for next season have been taking all of the spot 
goods they could procure. The market is practically bare on 
some lines of canned fruits. 

Tomatoes—Canned tomatoes are holding firm, according 
to recent advices. Packers are adopting an attitude of in- 
difference and are not anxious to take orders at present prices, 
until they have been assurd of the current crop. Planting is 
still going on and there is no certainty here as to the possible 
acreage for the new crop. An active market has been re- 
ported which it is thought will continue until reports on the 
acreage have been received. According to advices the pack will 
be light. Tomato pulp in number one can is considered as a 
speculative buy, as the market is practically bare and the prices 
on spot goods will not equal the cost for packing next season 
without the added cost of tomatoes. It will cost more for can- 
ned in cases for the new pack without considering labor 
and raw material, 

Business is just beginning to get back onto a normal 
basis after the holiday of last week, since it took nearly a week 
to get over the psychological effect of a three-day absence from 
the market. The jobbing trade is beginning to take seriously 
the short pack reports which have been rampant in the mar- 
ket for so many weeks. Spot stocks are low and few pack- 
ers will consider future sales, especially at present prices. 

Some holders are willing to wait until after the report has 
been received from the planters, believing there is likely to be 
more planting done than anticipated, which will keep prices 
down and some are of the opinion that they may be able to get 
their goods from the new pack for current prices. 

Prices advanced during the week 10c on a dozen and a 
very active tomato market is expected for the next two weeks. 
No special effort is being made for orders except at higher 
prics. 

Asparagus—There is nothing new to be said concerning 
the situation with reference to asparagus. Continued absence 
of important demand for stock on the spot or im future posi- 
tions exerts a depressing influence upon the tone of the mar- 
ket, and while prices are nominally unchanged the trend as 
for some time past is in the buyers’ favor. 

Beans—All varieties and grades are in fair demand, but 
invoice lots are rarely involved in current transactions. The 
general tone of the market is steady. The cleaning up of very 
cheap grades is having a marked effect upon sentiment in con- 
nection with all fancy grades, and now the same process is 
operating in the market for string beans as a result of the 
active absorption of the very low priced cans. Because of their 
extreme cheapness demand for this grade has been attracted 
in quarters in which they have never had any sale, while reg- 
ular consumers have been and are continuing to buy freely. 

Corn—tThere has been a steady demand for the various 
grades of corn. Buying interest has broadened as the week 
advanced, moving prices slowly upward. The close being a 
trifle higher than they were last week; total sales were in- 
creased about 5 per cent. over those of the previous week. An 
active market is looked forward to, until the acreage reports 
are received and then it is likely to be a scramble either way 
to sell stocks at any price because the acreage is large or just 
the opposite if the acreage is small. There has been some 
demand for Maine and standard grades, the former at $1.25 
and the latter at $1.60. There has been some inquiries for 
export business in this line, but of the finer grades. 

Peas—The same conditions prevail in this market regard- 
ing packers holding back on future prices and waiting until 
they get the acreage reports before urging any future business. 
New pack peas are already being bought in some quarters and 
the total clean up of stocks in Southern points makes Indiana 
peas a good purchase. It is said that some of the factories 
in Central Indiana are beginning to operate, and this is mak- 


ing purchases almost equivalent to spot business. The north- 
ern factories are likely to begin in about 10 days or two weeks. 
Rain here for the last two weeks has kept the ground extreme- 
ly wet and some of the blossoms are falling from the bushes. 
The outlook is none too good for the yield and the acreage is 
small compared to other years in this part of the country. 

Spinach—Buying was at the minimum, according to brok- 
ers with large connections, with the expectation seeming to be 
general that a decline of price was in prospect. Demand con- 
tinues active and there has been little interest shown by ex- 
porters, while the home trade is satisfied with small lots. 
There is some talk of a slight shading of prices. Eastern 
standards have been selling during the week in number 2s at 
$1.25; No. 3s, $1.85; No. 10s, $5.00. California standards, 
No. 2%, $1.95; No. 10s, $7.00. 

Squash—tThere was a steady opening this week with prices 
unchanged with number threes quoted at $1.35, and New Jer- 
sey 10s, $4.50. Buying interest broadened as the week ad- 
—— There have been no concessions reported in any of the 
grades. 

Canned Fruits—The market opened quiet and has con- 
tinued so during the week. Packers do not appear to be anxi- 
ous to sell at the present range of prices and are waiting until 
further information is available regarding the 1921 pack. 
Fruits, as a whole, continue relatively unchanged in prices at 
recent levels. Neither buyers or sellers are anxious to make 
any move for the present. 

Pineapples—There has been some activity in this market, 
although buying has been largely of small quantities and of 
the hand-to-mouth order. The failure of one of the large chain 
store companies has thrown a surplus into this channel. There 
has also been a big reduction in price at retail and consid-- 
erable business is expected in the near future because these 
retailers have at last got it into their heads that housewives 
will not pay the big price for these goods when they know 
that packers, wholesalers and jobbers have cut their prices 
to such an extent. It is thought that this reduction in price 
will increase business and some buyers have been in the market 
this week looking around for lines to replace those they now 
have on hand. 

Apples—Apples continue to be a leader in demand. Prices 
are firmer and some higher. The local markets continue to 
advance and owing to the fact that dealers have not provided 
for their future needs and supplies are rapidly diminishing 
their position is becoming less tenable. Exports from United 
States during the week did not change or increase materially 
over that of last week, 

Apricots—tThere has existed a steady market for this fruit. 
Some export trade is in evidence, but the main and only demand 
that has to be supplied is the daily hand-to-mouth variety. 
Choice California apricots in standard 2%s are quoted at 
$1.65a1.75, while choice are ranging at $2.00a02.10. 

Cherries—This is a bright spot in the tinned fruit line. 
Some demand is in evidence for the export trade, but the main 
demand is the domestic variety. Chain stores are after this 
fruit, as it is a fruit that has a steady outlet over their coun- 
ters. The buying public is to be cared for, but at prices that 
suit their ideas. The price range quoted last week is still 
in evidence this week. 

Peaches—There is a rather steady demand for this fruit. 
The good demand that existed a few weks ago has somewhat 
relaxed, due to the appearance of the fresh fruit on the market, 
Some export demand is to be satisfied, but, in the main, it is 
the hand-to-mouth variety that is to be looked after in the 
domestic trade. The demand has not chanszed the prices to any 
great extent and remain as formerly quoted. , 

Pears—The demand has not quickened or relaxed to any 
great extent, which would leave the market in the same state 
as reported last week. The chain stores have their. buyers on 
the ground to take any offering that may be presented. Some 
foreign trade has to be taken care of. but, in the main, it is the 
same variety that has been in evidence for so long a time. 
This demand seems to be a rut that is hard to get out of. Extra 
standard No. 10s are quoted at $11.25, and No. 10s are moving 
at the same price. 

Canned Fish—This market, taken generally, is dull and 
quiet. What trading is in evidence is light, with no buying 
beyond the routine requirements. The jobbers in this center 
are somewhat in a quandary as to the Western pack and are 
prone to let any serious inroads get into their stocks they now 
have in hand. What movement there is in existence is in 
small lots, 


Salmon—Advices are being received here regarding the 
prices of pink salmon. These reports state that. the prices. on 
the coast have “gone off” on an average of 5c a dozen, Just 
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what effect it will have on this market has tc be awaited. The 
prices quoted have been 80c f. o. b. coast. It is thought by 
some that the coast market will break even lower. The move- 
ment of salmon in this center has been exceedingly quiet. 
The summer demand has not yet made itself felt. 
hopes of a good movement of this fish when summer does 
really set in. 

Sardines—The condition as reported last week is very 
much in evidence at present. The demand is not above the 
routine requirements. Most jobbers are awaiting the outcome 
in the packing centers. There appears to be plenty of reserve 
on hand and it is thought and felt that a great many packers 
will not start up this year. 

Tuna Fish—tThis tinned fish is dull and quiet. No more 
than the hand-to-mouth demand is to be satisfied. Very little 
trading is in large blocks, while some movement is in sizes that 
would have caused comment.a few weeks ago. A few interior 
buyers are in the market and there has been some inquiry from 
the Middle West. 

PICKED UP IN PASSING. 

The steamship Julia Luckenbach, which left San Francisco 
for New York, May 2\1st, carried a cargo of 1,000 cases of can- 
ned fruits, 53,765 cases of canned goods and 1,000 cases of 
salmon. This shipment is considered of pretty good size, con- 
sidering the condition of the market. 

The Haugen Packer Control Bill, which was recently 
brought up in the House of Reprezentatives, was passed June 
2d without a record vote, and will now be brought up before 
the Senate. 

The 1921 strawberry season of the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia ended several days ago, when they shipped their last car 
from the Onley section. The acreage was estimated to be 
double that of any previous year. The frosts which occurred 
during the forepart of April ruined about half the crop, so the 
actual output was but 50 per cent. of previous years. While 
high prices were paid for berries at both Onley and Melfa for a 
small number of crates, the average price tor the season was 
lower than paid for several years, largely due to the poor qual- 
ity of fruit, caused by the rainy weather during the shipping 
season and to the fact most of the juice factories had a supply 
of last year’s product on hand, which was put up when sugar 
was high. 

One of the speakers at the summer meeting ot the New 
York State Canners’ Association, held at Rochester. N. Y., was 
R. U. Delapenha, president of the Olive Oil Association. Mr. 
Delapenha during his remarks set forth in part: ‘‘Now is the 
time for the weak firms in the canning industry, or in fact any 
other, to consolidate their interests. During the depression 
many of the smaller interests will go to the wall, and they 
should consolidate and form one strong organization.” This 
has proven successful in other industries, and no doubt would 
prove successful in the canning trade. 

According to reports issued by the Department of Labor, 
there has been a drop in foodstuffs averaging 30 per cent. in 
nine of the largest cities in the country over last year’s prices. 
Complete reports have not as yet been issued by the Depart- 
ment, which publishes monthly changes of prices. The state- 
ment includes Bridgeport, Newark, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, Providence, St, Paul and Washington. 

The Canal Fish Company, of Sandwich, Mass., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000.00. 

The Chain Stores Realty Company has been incorporated 
at Norwalk, Conn., to do a general trading business in canned 
foods. They are capitalized at $100,000.00. 


Caldwell Cypress tanks are finished 
products par excellent and backed by the 
“Know-how” of over thirty years experi- 
ence- The fine materials of which they 


are made are not in themselves sufficient 
to give maximum strength, 


durability 
and tightness. It is the training and 
thoroughness of expert and experienced 
tank builders that have established for all 
§ Caldwell Tanks their enviably reputation 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Wholesalers in Session—The Question of “Futures’—Grocers 
"Say They Haven't the Money to Buy and Carry the Goods 
—Pea Canners to Consign New Packed Peas to Brok- 
ers—Tomatoes Have Advanced Slightly—Hold- 
ers of Corn Firmer—Iowa Cuts Heav- 
ily In Its Expected Pack. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, June 10, 1921. 


The big annual convention of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association is meeting here this week, and is diverting 
attention from the main issue, which is selling canned foods. 

Most or all of the chief officers of the National Canners’ 
Association are here holding a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, and they will all probably stay over to attend the session 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Convention. 

Royal F. Clark, president, and C. E. Tulleys, secretary, 
of the Western Canners’ Association, and a number of the 
“strong men” of that association, will be present during the 
grocers’ convention to learn the private opinions of the gro- 
cers as to the policy of buying and selling futures in canned 
foods and to convince them if possible that to do away with 
that custom will be the mutual disadvantage of both wholesale 
grocer and canner. 

I am aware of the fact that many wise men, including my 
most excellent friend, the editor of this paper, think that sell- 
ing futures in canned foods is a poor and a bad policy for can- 
ners, but I am unable to understand how the seasonal charac- 
ter of the businss is to be handled unless canners sell futures 
and distributors buy them. 

An enormous increase of capital will be essential to enable 
canners to carry the output of their canneries until it can 
go slowly into consumption. 

On the other hand, wholesale grocers should realize the 
important part of their business which consists of canned foods 
and how difficult it will be to re-establish their trade should 
it be neglected or demoralized. 

It has been demonstrated that 20 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate of sales of wholesale grocers in the United States consists 
of canned foods. The percentage of profit is above that of 
other goods, and as wholesale grocers use their own labels 
on canned foods extensively, the business is cumulative and 
of great advertising advantage. 

However, a wholesale grocer said to me today as follows: 

“The wholesale grocers of the United States cannot buy 
future canned foods, pile them up in their warehouses and hold 
them speculatively. They have all lost money and are still 
losing it on sugar and other goods which are steadily declin- 
ing. They haven’t the surplus capital or extra credit with 
which to carry the big output of the canners. They will have 
to buy in a small way as a fixed and permanent policy for a 
long time in order to recuperate and gain capival and credit. 
They will have to make 12 turnovers of their goods per an- 
num and in order to do that they cannot buy futures or specu- 
late.” 

I hear that, having sold but few futures, a number of Wis- 
consin canners are going to consign peas to their Chicago brok- 
ers labeled and unlabeled and expect to have them on the 
market early, 

It has been essential when futures were sold by Wisconsin 
pea canners for them to hold their entire pack until deliveries 
and shipments could be prorated on their contract. Now, how- 
ever, they can ship them out to their brokers as soon as they 
are packed and cooled and cored. 

Indiana has always gotten new peas into Chicago ahead of 
Wisconsin, but conditions as described will enable Wisconsin 
to beat Indiana to market.—“If she don’t watch out!” 

President H. P. Strasbaugh, of the National Canners’ 
Association, is on the program at the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Convention and I heard him. He is making some fine 
addresses and has just made one at Kansas City to the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Convention. 

I understand that the Wholesale Grocers’ Convention is 
fairly well attended, despite the murderous railroad fares 
now charged and the highway robbery charges for rooms and 
meals at the hotels everywhere, 
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Canned Tomatoes—Prices have advanced a little in sympa- 
thy with the East and Indiana has put up the price about five 
per cent. at her factories. 

Nobody is buying any future tomatoes that I can-hear of. 

Canned Corn—Holders are firmer in their views, as it has 
been definitely ascertained that canners have concluded to co- 
operate with the advice of this writer and the edtior of this pa- 
per and other good friends of the canning industry, including 
H. W. Phelps of the American Can Compauy, and Thomas G. 
Cranwell, of the Continental Can Company, wna to reduce their 
output to the lowest possible point. : 

Here is information in point: I had a talk with E. W. 
Virden yesterday of Gilman Canning Company and Forest 
City Canning Company, Iowa. 

He was for many years president and secretary of the 
Iowa Canners’ Association and later president of the Western 
Canners’ Association, and if anyone is posted on Iowa corn 
canning he is, and he said: ‘Iowa has 52 corn canneries with- 
in her border. They all operated in 1920, but only 12 will 
operate in 1921, and only 4 of that 12+ will run to normal 
capacity. The others will restrict their pack, as they have 
their acreage.” 

Hurrah, for fowa! This tells the story. 

Canned Peas—aA buyer bluffed me today. He said that he 
had a shipment of 1921 pack of peas rolling from Wisconsin. 
I knew it was a little early, but I dared not argue the case 
with him for fear of getting some canning friend into a stir 
with this buyer. ‘‘Peas is peas’ anyhow, and 1920 canned 
peas can be consistently called 1921 peas now, because they are 
here and it is now 1921, and they are just as good, anyaway, 
as if they were hot out of the retort. 

I am reminded of an experience in the olden times. 
I was a buyer and a big cracker baker came to the whole- 
sale house I bought for and said he wanted some New Jersey 
rasberry jam to make fruit biscuits with. There were no iabel- 
ing Jaws then (30 years ago), and consciences were more 
flexible and sprightly. 1 told him I would show him a pail of 
jam but that he did not want any cursed Western stuff, but 
genuine Eastern. 


The jam had just come in from a St. Louis factory and 


to my surprise had a New Jersey label on it. 


I opened the pail and the buyer stuck his finger in the jam 
and jerked it out with a howl, as the jam was hot, and then 
cussed me until he was satisfied and then cooled a little of 
the jam and said it was as good as he had been getting East- 
and told me to send him up one hundred pails, but to wait 
till it cooled, as he did not like it hot. 

Canned Spinach—This town is almost bare of canned spin- 
ach, but jobbers won’t buy it and nothing will persuade them 
to order it from the canneries. They say they can do with- 
out it. 


Canned Salmon—tThe first car of new Sockeye salmon is 


now rolling from the Pacific Coast, consigned to the J. M. 
Paver Company, of Chicago. 
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A price has been made on new sockeye salmon of $2.10 
for halves and $3.00 for talls f. o. b. cannery. 

It was reported today that new one-pound tall red Alaska 
standards had been offered f. 0. b. Seattle at $2.25, but I could 
not confirm the rumor. 

} Michigan Strawberries—The pack of strawberries in Mich- 
igan is about ended and will be small. The fresh fruit shippers 
are paying more for berries than the canners can afford to pay. 

Two canneries packed one hundred thousand cases of 
strawberries in Michigan last year are not operating. 


WRANGLER. 
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Reduction in local rates on canned goods—Baltimore 
to Savannah and Jacksonville, effective June 4th, was an- 
nounced by the Merchants and Miners Transportation Com- 
pany. The new carload rate to both points is 34c per 100 Ibs. 
instead of 364%c to Savannah, and 40c to Jacksonville, and the 


less than carload rate 44c instead of 50c to Savannah, and 
52%c to Jacksonville. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has just made pub- 
lic its decision in he matter of reduced rates proposed by the 
Southern Pacific Company (Morgan line) and the Mallory 
Steamship Company from eastern seaboard territory to Gal- 
veston and Houston rate points via New York, which reduc- 
tions have been held under suspension and investigation by 
the Commission since January 15th last. ; 


The purpose of the reductions proposed was to equalize 
rates from all points on the Atlantic seaboard via New York 
and Galveston with the prevailing rates from same points via 
Philadelphia and the Southern Steamship (‘ompanies’ line to 
Houston direct. 


The Commission in its decision held that the equalization 
to the extent proposed in the tariffs before it, was not wholly 
justified and hence ordered the tariffs cancelled, but without 
prejudice to the New York lines publishing new tariffs pro- 
viding for the equalization from points where the local rates 
to the port exceed 41c first class by absorbing all over or above, 
or in other words, maintaining a blanket differential over the 
New York rate from all eastern seaboard points of 


Classes—1, 41; 2, 3314; 3. 28; 4, 23; 5, 20; 6, 20. 
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Good Books for your Office: 


1—A Complete Course in Canning—$5.00 
2—How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods—$2.15 
3—A History of the Canning Industry—$1.00 
4—The Canning Trade Almanac—$1.00 

5—‘‘The Canning Trade’’—every Monday. 


ALL PUBLISHED BY 


Baltimore, Md. 
The Journal of the Canning Industry. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUSTRY’S LITERATURE 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Are Backward—Asparagus Canning Ending—Trade Tak- 
ing Pineapple At the New Prices—Tomato Prices Have 
Stiffened—Olive Pack Was Cut Heavily—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 
San Francisco, June 10th, 1921. 

Crops Backward—Unusually cold weather has prevailed 
throughout California this spring and crops of almost all kinds 
are backward. The pack of asparagus has been cut down many 
thousand cases by the unseasonable weather and it is likely 
that the pea pack, which is virtually a failure, would have been 
larger had norma] conditions prevailed. Cherries are coming 
on later than usual, berries are being held back and the reg- 
ular schedule has been upset. These crops have been dam- 
aged by unseasonable rains in some sections, but in general 


these late storms have been of benefit, having visited the sec-, 


tions of the ‘State where rainfall for the season has been de- 
ficient. The cool weather is holding the snow on the moun- 
tains, preventing a rapid run off, and the water shortage will 
not be as acute as last year. 

Asparagus—The packing of asparagus is nearing an end 
and the output is well below early expectations. Canners are 
buying the surplus coming to the local market, paying from 4 
to 4% cents a pound for stocks. The demand for the canned 
articles is fairly active and some packers have already disposed 
of practically all they expect to be able to put up. 

. Hawaiian Pineapple—The prices recently named on new 
pack Hawaiian pineapple have proved very acceptable to the 
trade and confirmations have been coming in at a rapid rate. It 
is believed that the entire output will be disposed of before the 
close of the packing season and there are those in the trade who 
are already predicting higher prices. The output is expected 
to be about the same as that of last year. The lower retail 
prices which will prevail as a result of naming lower primary 
prices are expected to kep Hawaiian pineapple in public favor 
and no trouble is expected in moving the entire pack. 

Tomatoes—A little more interest is being taken in canned 
tomatoes than for several weeks and prices have stiffened a 
little. Sales of standards at 90 cents have been reported, but 
it is possible to secure stocks at less than this figure. While 
there are large stocks of California tomatoes still unsold hold- 
ings are now confined largely to a few strong firms. 

Elmer E. Chase, a prominent canner of San Jose, Cal., who 
is in close touch with the canners of the State through his 
official connection with the Canners’ League of California, ex- 
preses the opinion that most of the old established plants in 
the Santa Clara Valley will be operated this summer, but that 
some of the smaller canneries that sprang up in war time might 
not open. He has been led to believe that the situation in 
the southern part of the State is not as encouraging as that in 
the northern section and that a larger percentage of plants will 
remain closed. Southern California packers were harder hit 
on last season’s pack than those north of the Tehachapis. 

Olives—The California Olive Association has made pub- 
lic the pack of ripe olives for the season of 1920-21, this being 
placed at 137,000 cases of twenty-four standard quarts, as com- 
pared with 282,000 cases for the preceding year. The de- 
crease of more than fifty per cent. in the output of ripe olives 
was balanced by a corresponding increase in the output of olive 
oil. The variation was due entirely to market conditions, there 
having been but little difference in the size of the crop. The 
demand for California olive oil is quite acttve and recently 
a straight carload in assorted packages, bearing the label of 
the Mt. Ilda Packing Company, was sent to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Formerly most of the oil shipped from here went in 
bulk to be repacked under jobbers’ labels. The outlook is for a 
heavy olive crop this year, the trees in both Northern and 
Southern California having blossomed unusually freely. 

Salmon—Salmon packers on the Pacific Coast are consid- 
ering the formation of an organization to grade and classify 
canned salmon. During the last few years there has been con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among buyers as to the quality of 
some of the low grade fish and the adoption of a uniform system 
of grading will doubtless meet with the general approval of 
the trade. 

Coast Notes—Federal Judge Maurice T. Dooling, of San 
Francisco, recently ordered the destruction of 478,544 cans of 
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canned salmon that had been condemned as being unfit for 
human consumption. The fish had been stored in the Haslett 
warehouse and was shipped here by the G. Batcheller Hall 
Company, of Seattle, Wash. 

The California canning trade was well represented at the 
industrial exposition recently held on the third floor of the 
Emporium, San Francisco, to direct attention to the resources 
of the northern part of the State. Displays were made by the 
ripe olive interests, the F. E, Booth Company, packers of fish, 
and the California Packing Corporation. 

Both steamship companies and railroud interests have 
reduced freight rates on canned foods from the Pacific Coast 
to the Atlantic seaboard, the reductions in some instances 
being as high as forty per cent. The Southern Pacific Company 
has announced reductions from California points to New Or- 
leans and Galveston, also to New York, via these southern 
ports, the new rates applying to straight carload lots intended 
for European destination. The new rate is 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, as compared with the old one of $1.20. Steam- 
ship companies operating out of San Francisco have named 
a new rate to Europe of $1 a hundred on all canned foods, the 
rate applying to all shipments, regardless of quantity. West- 
ern roads have also named new rates to Eastern territory of 
$1.05 per hundred, as compared with the old rate of $1.20. A 
special rate of 95 cents has been named on canned salmon, 
but the minimum weight per car is 70,000, as compared with 
60,000 pounds for fruits, vegetables and condensed milk. 

The Virden Packing Company, of Sacramento, of which 
Charles E. Virden is the head, has purchased the plant of the 
Western Canning Company at Emeryville, a suburb of San 
Francisco, and has already taken possession. The canning plant 
is of the most modern construction and has been operated by 
Chinese interests. The new owners plan to cunduct it through- 
out the entire year, instead of during the summer season only. 
The Virden Packing Company operates a meat packing plant 
in South San Francisco and plans to can meats in its newly 
acquired cannery, which has a capacity of 600,000 cases. 

The L, A, Lervik Company, 24 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, has secured the agency for the Norrig Canning Company, 
of Stavanger, Norway. 

The H. Jevne Company, of Los Angeles, is preparing to 
open sales offices in San Francisco and introduce its lines in 
Northern California. 

A. Haas, of Haas Bros., wholesale grocers of San Fran- 
cisco, has been chosen a director of the California Wine Asso- 
ciation. 

J. K. Armsby ,of the California Packing Corporation, has 
arranged to make a visit to the Orient, accompanied by Mrs. 
Armsby, with a party being arranged by the Foreign Trade 
Department of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 

L. T. Reynolds has been chosen president of the Pro- 
ducers Canning Company, Salem, Ore. 

The Silverton Producers Canning Company has been in- 
corporated at Silverton, Ore., with a capital stock of $100,000 
by Fred Upholff, J. R. Mero and M. E. Lee. 

The Pacific Can Machine Company has been incorporated 
at Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock of $150,000 by Sam B. 
Irvin, I. E. Stetson and J, E. McComas. 


“BERKELEY.” 


MAINE MARKET 


Weather Conditions Not Good—Largest Potato Acreage Yet— 
Corn Acreage Looks Like 25 Per Cent.—Spot Corn 
Stronger—Stringless Beans Strong—Sardine 
Fishermen Not Working. 

Portland, Maine, June 10th, 1921. , 

After fourteen days without any precipitation, we have 
now had one very severe thunder shower with a good rainfall, 
which has done much to relieve the drouth in this section. 
Crops of all kinds have been too dry to sprout and grow. 
Even now we need rain, a good soaking rain, to bring things 
to anywhere near normal condition. This past few weeks 
of cold dry weather will lessen the amount of corn grown on 
our small acreage, even if it does not delay ripening until 
into the frost season. 

The potato crop in Maine this year promises now to be 
large, more acreage having been planted than for some time 
past. Old potatoes are not worth the cost of transportation to 
market, and new potatoes are very low. It is believed the 


market will come back to a better basis as soon as the old 
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goods are cleaned up. The hay crop is still in doubt, as it is in 
dire need of rain in order to bring it along. Our usual haying 
season begins the first or second week in July, and the rain 
must come immediately in order to produce a normal cut. 


Corn—lIt is still about impossible to compile any figures 
on the present acreage, but doubtless the estimates of twenty- 
five and thirty per cent. as a maximum are about right. No 
one has moved toward the market with future Crosby corn. 


The spot market has strengthened considerably within the 
past week, and is now well cleaned up. Fancy corn is a hard 
thing to find in first hands today, and the large blocks are now 
one and two car lots. There is quite an amount of off-fancy 
grade, and this has sold readily, in some instances being pro- 
nounced by the buyer as worthy of their fancy label. This sold 
two or three weeks ago at $1.15, and today brings $1.25. 
Standard grades are in the same demand, and the cheaper 
offerings are cleaned out of the market entirely. Jobbers who 
recently refused to consider buying at any price are now 
thinking regretfully of the former 80c offers and are making 
a forlorn effort to find goods today at that price. The writer 
knows of no corn to be picked up today ut less than $1.00 
Maine points, and from that to $1.35 and $1.40 for fancy. 


Stringless Beans—While there has been no marked effort 
to secure business, nor any price named generally, it is known 
that beans have been sold recently at $5.00 for the No. 10 size 
and $1.15 for the No. 2s. This is a growing business in 
Maine, and for the few packers who are able to handle beans 
to advantage it is quite promising. 

One of the largest stringless bean packers in Maine has 
been J. W, Pratt, whose death occurred two weeks ago. It has 
now been announced that the business will be continued un- 
der the name of J. W. Pratt Co., the interests being held by 
Fred C. Pratt, who has been with his brother for many years, 
and Mrs. Elmira Pratt,*has mother. This change concerns 
the Farmington factory only, the Monmouth and New Vine- 
yard plants, as well as the Pratt-Dakin business at Farming- 
ton Falls, not having been arranged for at present. Mr. 
Fred Pratt is now in New York in the interest of the new 
business. 


Sardines—While no change is apparent in selling circles, 
encouragement comes from the newspaper report that the 
American Can Company has opened its Eastport factory with 
a large crew. Some of these cans are being shipped to the 
West Coast. 

Another news item states that two-thirds of the 1920 
pack is still in the hands of the packers, and figures that a 
loss of one cent per can in selling this stock would mean a 
cash loss to the packers in Eastport alone of more than 
$500,000. There is no packing carried on jin the Casco Bay 
(Portland) district at this season. Fish which have during 
the past ten years brought as high as $50 a hogshead and 
last year brought $12 to $15, are not worth $1 now, and no 
fishermen are at work. 

Personal— Mr. E. M. Lang, Jr., has just returned from 
two weeks spent in the Rangeley region. Mr. Lang says this 
is the longest time he was ever away from home on a pleasure 
trip since his earliest business days. 

MAINE. 


As Brokers View the Market 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 4, 1921. 

Several Indiana factories are now packing peas and the 
offerings listed below as Lot E will be found very attractive. 
These peas of the 1921 pack, are moving out very freely, espe- 
cially the smaller sizes. 

Wisconsin peas are very well cleaned up, especially those 
which will grade properly. 

We have booked some very nice orders on future tomatoes 
during the past ten days. Jobbers who have a trade on the 
better grade of tomatoes are covering on their requirements. 

Corn is somewhat stronger. A few packers are offering 
Indiana corn at from 82% to 85c. 

Now that the tomato acreage has been planted it is found 
to be much less than anticipated 60 days ago. 

Many Wisconsin packers are now entirely sold up on both 
extra standard and fancy peas of the small sizes. 


BERT C. KEITHLY CO. 
Waukesha, Wis., June 4th, 1921. 


Incredible as it seems to some of the jobbers of the coun- 
try, the 1920 pack of 12,500,000 cases is going into consump- 
tion so that the packers will enter the new pack with clean 
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warehouses. This is really remarkable and denotes the strong 
=— which canned peas occupy in the diet of the American 
people. 

Desirable assortments are no longer available. Odd lots 
of extra standard peas are still obtainable and one or two 
blocks of reasonable size and quality are listed below at at- 
tractive prices. 


CRARY BROKERAGE CO. 


Aberdeen, Md., June 8, 1921. 
Tomatoes—The long looked for upward movements in the 
tomato market has not yet materialized, although with ‘each 
succeeding week, the market is getting into a stronger’ posi- 
tion. Judging from the little preparations being made for the 
coming season, the 1921 pack promises to be one of the short- 
est we have had for a good many years. 
Corn—The market on corn is stronger. 
Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 
Wausau, Wis., June 6, 1921. 


The 1920 pea pack of twelve and a half million cases is 
practically out of packers’ hands. When you consider that this 
indicates an increased consumption of more than a million and 
a half cases it is really remarkable, 

It is true that the price at which many of these peas have 
been sold is little short of murder, but it has put them into 
consumption. Desiring assortments are no longer available. 
Neither are ‘‘cheap peas’—under a dollar. There are more 
or less odds and ends of extra standard stuff and a few sizeable 
blocks of standard 4 Alaskas, standard 5 sweets and standard 
ungraded sweets at a dollar. There are no standard 3 Alaskas 
to be had under a dollar-ten. 

This week will clean up what is left, as nearly as the state 
has been cleaned up for many years, with the possible excep- 
tion of last year. The new pack will start next week. 

The California pack was very short—somewhere from 60 
to 80 per cent. The coast will have to draw on Wisconsin for 
a large part of its supply of peas this year. Personal letters 
received from the East, New York State and Delaware, during 
the last few days are rather alarming as to crop prospects. 

Wisconsin crop prospects, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing, are good. But don’t overlook this bet, there is still 
time for most anything to happen to the crop. 

Now, then, let’s get busy and help make the spot clean 
up 100 per cent. this week. 

There has been more futures sold during the last ten days 
than during the last four months. Quite a respectable few of 
the packers are booked up. 

Some concessions on opening future prices are being made. 
It is more or less a matter of barter. Draw the best offers you 
can get on futures and if they are at all reasonable, we will 
be able to place the business for you. 

GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


Preston, Md., June 9th, 1921. 


Packers of peas in Maryland and Delaware are now operat- 
ing at full capacity. The quality is good, but the crop promises 
to be light. 

Tomatoes continue to improve and spot prices are reach- 
ing a point where futures should demand attention. Note we 
are quoting futures today. The tomato acreage promises to 
be very light in the Tri-States. 

Quotations below are made unless otherwise specified, 
per dozen, f. o. b. Maryland and Delaware factories and sub- 
ject to confirmation: 

Spot New Packed Early June Peas—Standard (No. 4 
sieve), $1.10; sifted (No. 3 sieve), $1.25; extra sifted (No. 
2 sieve), $1.70. 

Spot Standard Tomatoes—No, 1s, 55c; No. 2s, 80c; No. 
3s packers labels, $1.15; buyers labels, $1.20, No. 10s, $3.25. 

Spot Corn—Holders are very firm. The general asking 
price is 90c. 

Spot Dry Packed Sweet Potatoes—No. 3 standard sweets, 
$1.50; C. L., $1.60; L. C, L., No. 10s, $5.50. 

Future Tomatoes—No. 1 standard, 60c; No. 2s, 90c; No. - 
3s, $1.25. 

A. W. SISK & SON. 


United States Public Health Service doctors are studying 
how to prescribe for streams that are suffering from over con- 
tributions of sewage. When once a quantitative relation be- 


tween the pollution on the one hand and the population in-~ 
dustrial wastes, stream flow and temperature on the other 
has been established the stream doctors will be better able to © 
prescribe the sort of tonic that will restore the stream to- 
health and make it available for drinking or industry or both. 


| 
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CANNERS AND GROWERS DISHEARTENED BY LOSSES. 
Address of President Strasbaugh Before National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Convention in Chicago, June 8th—The Actual 
Conditions and Probable Results Outlined. 


The public is becoming pretty well informed ag to the po- 
sition in which the farmer, grain grower and cotton grower find 
themselves as they attempt to recover from the effects of the 
world war. It is yet for the public to be fully assured that the 
canner of fruits, fish and vegetables is, if anything, in a more 
deplorable plight than the first-hand producer. 

The canner and the farmer are almost inseparable; it is 
difficult to say where one leaves off and the other begins. Farm- 
ers are frequently canners, and canners are frequently farmers 
and growers. The same laws and regulations should be framed 
to apply to one as govern the other. The farmer, assisted by 
nature, produces; the canner, once removed from nature, pre- 
serves the farm product so that it may remain on the pantry 
shelf until the requirements of the housewife may demand its 
use, even twenty or forty years hence. Canned foods, hermet- 
ically sealed and scientifically prepared, will keep for genera- 
tions. 

It has been estimated there is invested in canneries and 
canning machinery over half a billion dollars. It is also esti- 
mated, and the figures are approximately correct, that the 
shrinkage in cannery products alone indicate a loss to the can- 
ner aggregating between one hundred million to two hundred 
million dollars in the last twelve months. Depreciation of can- 
neries and plants making canning house machinery can be con- 
servatively put at fifty per cent less than valuation a year ago, 
and possibly in some cases depreciation of seventy-five per cent 
would not be an extreme estimate. 

Does the Consumer Realize Canners’ Plight?—Is this con- 
dition realized by the consumers of the United States, or even 
those directly interested in the business? Past experience has 
led us to believe that the canning industry has nine lives, but 
it is possible this is the time when we may conclude this is not 
the case. Deflation has yielded the canner losses below 1920 
costs—in many cases from $1.00 to $3.00 and $4.00 per case. 
In some instances the consumer was supposed to be benefited 
by these temporary declines, but in the majority of cases there 
was quite a stretch between the canner’s price and the consu- 
mer’s price, at least during the first quarter of 1921. 

Notwithstanding this situation, tin cans were listed during 
the first quarter of 1921 at prices higher than in 1920, and even 
at prices higher than were quoted at any time during the war 
period. Cans were never advanced in price in keeping with the 
advances in the price of labor which is necessary in producing 
one ton of steel. Therefore, declines in cans were impossible 
during the past year and indeed rather than a decline, an ad- 
vance was necessary on account of the advance in freight rates. 
Freight cars are employed from time to time in the various 
movements of iron ore from the mine to the canner’s factory. 
High railroad wages, therefore, compel high priced canned 
products. Changed classification of canned foods has also 
tended to increase the price of canned foods to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Few Canneries Operate in 1921—As a result, such depreci- 
ation and expenditures have brought bankruptcy to many can- 
ners and near bankruptcy to those who remain. Many of 
these so-called canners will not be able to operate their fac- 
tories in 1921. Production this season will vary far below 
100 per cent. normal average—in some cases, fifty, twenty- 
five and five per cent., and in some, none at all. In my home, 
Harford county, State of Maryland, the pioneer canning state, 
canning will not function in 1921 more than five to ten per 
cent, of normal. The farmer’s position is also still acute. He 
is likewise affected by high freight rates on fertilizer, and farm 
labor still continues high, at least from an efficiency stand- 
point. Most of all, the farmer is disheartened with his losses. 

The fallacy that canned foods must sell at a certain limit 
per can will likely be proven within the next twelve months, 
for if recent prices prevailing for canned foods are the only 
prices which will command the consumer's attention, there 
will be no canned foods sold, for there is little indication of 
the cost of packing returning to former pre-war prices within 
the next two years. If the canner cannot obtain a living profit, 
because of financial necessity, he will not can. 

The housewife must be convinced of the economy, con- 
venience and safety of canned foods; otherwise, if she con- 
tinues to view canned foods from a price limit alone, she will 
be compelled to purchase other lines of food. When labor 
flourished and enjoyed all kinds of luxury and extravagance, 
we were told that there was no demand for canned foods from 


_ the laboring classes at that time for they were too proud to. 


eat canned foods, because they looked upon them as cheap and 
not of the expensive kind of fresh fruits and vegetables which 
were purchased from day to day by their neighbors. It was 
said in the prewar period that a can of tomatoes and a loaf 
of bread would furnish a meal for four hungry children, and 
yet at the present time we are told canned foods will not be 
in demand because certain classes will not have the money to 
buy them. 

Thus discouragement has been handed the canner from 
every quarter and I assure you it is having its effect. Like the 
farmer, he is disheartened and poverty-stricken. One writer 
has just stated that the canner paid excess profits tax during 
the war on unearned profits; in some cases the canner was even 
accused of profiteering. 

Who Profits in the Sale or Purchase of a Product ?—Per- 
sonal gain has been decried and even termed disreputable, that 
is if the other fellow participated in the gain. Such sugges- 
tion gives rise to the question as to who really profits by a 
transaction of sale and purchase. Surely no one buys except 
of his own free will and volition, and likewise, if a sale is 
made, it requires exceedingly careful discrimination to decide 
just who profits the most in a transaction of sale and delivery. 
The seller wants to sell and possibly he has a profit; the buyer 
wants the commodity, or he would not buy, and, therefore, he 
is willing to part with the price, the legal tender, which is 
worth nothing to him if he cannot purchase something with 

As a result, he also profits by obtaining for his legal tender 
the product he most desires. If the buyer might obtain from 
the seller a product far below cost of production or replace- 
ment value, might it not be also said that he is a profiteer? 
In fact, is he not as much a profiteer as the seller who at other 
times disposed of his product far above the cost of produc- 
tion? Is it not likewise true that He who filchers from the 
wives and families of the producer is just as guilty as he who 
takes from other classes the right and profits which rightfully 
belong to them? With the many products which are offered 
for sale in our wonderfully extensive markets, no one igs ever 
compelled to buy only one product of the kind. So much for 
our American competition which always must be the life of 
business and no matter whenever set aside, we must eventually 
pay the penalty for digression from this inexorable law. 

I was recently told that a prominent grocer said within 
the last sixty days he was glad to learn that the canners would 
not have more than a half pack this season, and that thef urther 
added so far as he was concerned, he would be glad if the van- 
ners would stop canning altogether. I am sure that this re- 
mark must have been made when our friend was in about the 
same frame of mind as was King Solomon, a good many thou- 
sand years ago, when he said in his haste: ‘All men are 
liars.”’ 

I am also glad to know that this grocer does not voice the 
sentiment of my good friend Arjay Davis, or the membership of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Furthermore, 
I am sure that the canner is considered by the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association an essential adjunct in this life of 
production and distribution, which depends upon the ration of 
canned foods as well as other food commodities distributed 
by every member of your esteemed association. 

Distributors Gross Sales from Sixteen to Sixty Per Cent. 
Canned Foods—I have been told that the distribution of canned 
foods by distributors ranges annually anywhere from sixteen to 
sixty per cent. of their gross sales. If such figures are near 
correct, this vast difference in percentage is certainly cause for 
thought, most careful consideration and counsel. In one day’s 
mail recently I found three successive letters suggesting that I 
urge more specifically that canners pack quality. This has 
been suggested to me many times by brokers and supplymen, 
as well as canners, as a remedy for the present dilemma. : 

A day or so ago, a prominent buyer told me, exultingly, 
how he profited to great advantage by a recent purchase of sev- 
eral thousand cases of low grade corn. You doubtless know 
that corn has been a tender spot with me for many years. 
In fact, since the packing season of 1920, the tenderness has 
been very decidedly acute. My reference to this kind of 
tenderness is of course curable in time and is different from 
the tenderness of corn, for if corn is once packed tender, it 
is always tender. : 

I have always believed in quality. I have always urged 
the paeking of quality. I have always advocated quality can- 
ned foods and yet, after the experience of the last six months, 
it must be admitted that the low grade canner has received 
greater benefit for he has been able to market his product at 
the same price as has been obtainable for the quality product, 
which costs more money to produce. 
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Poor quality in canned foods has surely had its inning 
since deflation—the cure for good business conditions, held its 
sway. Prior to that period, fancy grades of canned foods com- 
manded a premium, but now off-grade products seem to appeal 
to many distributors to the disadvantage of the quality prod- 
ucts. The canners of poor qualities are thereby encouraged, 
and, as a result, the consumer is disappointed. However, re- 
peat business does not result, and the increase in per capita 
consumption suffers materially. Everyone knows it costs more 
to pack quality canned foods and that they cannot be sold at 
prices in competition with low grades. 

Grocer and Canner Should Unite in Opposing ‘Trade 
Killers’—There are, of course, many buyers who encourage 
the quality cannergs and the canner who aims at quality, and 
you cannot drive these buyers from their position any more 
than you can compel the canner of quality to pack trade 
killers, but unfortunately, there are others, both grocers and 
canners, who have never believed in the gospel of quality. 
As a result, we wonder why the consumer does not consume 
more canned foods. The sooner we segregate the quality 
grocer and the quality canners from the trade killers, the 
sooner we will stabilize the industry. 


In some packing centers there was not the slightest excuse 
for packing poor quality last year—that is, certain varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. Raw stock was to be had in many 
cases at low prices. This especially applied to tomatoes. The 
fruit was fine, the stock was prime and the price was low. If 
the pack of tomatoes did not count from a quality standpoint 
in 1920, it was because the canner and distributor wanted 
something off grade to sell at off grade prices so that increased 
profit of transaction might result. 


In 1921, with possibility of half pack or less and the un- 
sold surplus overhanging, there is certainly every reason that 
everyone should insist on quality and nothing but quality. 
If buyers would not sell off quality; if brokers would refuse to 
sell trade killers, the canner would soon cease to can the off 
grade, trade killing kind. 


However, let us hope all the poor grade stuff has been 
sold and now, we have only to dispose of the canner’s product 
of the better sort, the kind that will please and satisfy the 
consumer and bring repeat business. 

How Shall Surplus Canned Food Stocks be Absorbed— 
This surplus at present is causing us all to wonder what shall 
we do with it, ‘‘where shall we go from here.” If the surplus 
energy of the employees, of the at present not too busy canner, 
broker, machinery and supply men, and grocer were employed 
for the next six months in exploiting surplus canned foods, and 
if they would devote their time to a cooperative effort to double 
consumption of canned foods in the next six months, this 
surplus of canned foods would be absorbed and forgotten, and 
everyone interested in the industry directly or indirectly would 
be in position to function properly beginning with the year 
1922. We cannot function normally until this surplus is con- 
sumed. 


This will require combined effort. Is it worth while? 
Otherwise, we may be compelled to experience like conditions 
in 1922, which is by no means desirable to anyone connected 
with the industry. The waiting policy is not the money mak- 
ing asset of the business man. Let’s Go—Forward March!” is 
much more to be desired and if we want to regain at least a 
part of the appalling losses experienced by tlhe growers and can- 
ners since your last convention, we must be up and doing. 
Harmony of effort plus harmony of purpose with mutual friend- 
ly feeling will most assuredly bring success, ar teast in pro- 
portion to the way we go after it. The canner as well as the 
grocer has experienced in the last year ‘‘the melting pot” proc- 
ess. Since the army surplus was first scattered at far below 
cost and replacement prices, demoralization has held full sway. 

What the National Canners’ Association Is—Since then 
the atmosphere has been strongly impregnated with dross. 
Since 1907 the National Grocers’ Association has been standing 
by the canners and the grocer as well, for what is the interest 
of one must be the welfare of both. The National Canners’ 
Association has no capital stock and is not organized for profit. 
It has nothing to buy, except the skilled services of its special 
men, and nothing to sell except the result of these services, 
which, by the way, are furnished just as cheerfully and as 
promptly to non-members as to members of the Association. 

This association functioned most satisfactorily during the 
war and its officers showed a spirit of co-operation with those 
in command which resulted in the canner canning to the limit, 
even though the end of the limit like the end of the rainbow, 
has not been seen since the signing of the armistice. 


National Canners’ Association Membership Representa- 
tive—The National Canners’ Association has since its organi- 
zation built up a membership which represents a large part 
of the total canned foods produced in the United States. Since 
its organization, many hours have been generously donated by 
its members in conference work; many thousand miles have 
been traveled by the members of committees ana officers, and 
many subjects of importance have been satisfactorily handled. 

Yearly, presidents have come to this association; also, 
annual members of committees, but our secretary, the greatest 
trade association secretary in the United States, has not only 
continued with us but has been the great association up-builder 
during this entire period. The greatest asset of the National 
Canners’ Association has been and is its present secretary. 
You, as members of a great association, well known the im- 
portance of the right kind of a secretary, and I am sure there 
would not be a dissenting voice if I were to put it up to vote 
that the National Canners’ Association can boast today of hav- 
ing the greatest trade organization secretary in the United 
States. 


If such is the case and we are not mistaken, it goes with- 
out saying that the work that has been undertaken and ac- 
complished in the last fifteen years has been a most won- 
derful undertaking and great good has been accomplished. It 
is my desire to acquaint you with our secretary’s own words, 
which he has recently written upon the work of the National 
Canners’ Association. In a recent address of his he stated 
as follows: 


National Association Accomplishments—‘‘The following 
are some of its efforts since its organization: 


“1. Agricultural co-operation, which means a careful 
study of agricultural problems. The special committee in 
charge of this work has intelligently studied all related agricul- 
tural problems which are the fundamentals of not only the 
canning industry, but all other food problems as well. - 


“2. Co-operation with State Agricultural Colleges and 
subscriptions to special work. An instance of this is the con- 
tribution to the Wisconsin University in the study of pea blight. 

“3. It has cooperated with the legislatures so as to secure 
the most advanced sanitation laws which apply not only to 
canning factories, but to other food manufacturing establish- 
ments as well. 


“4, Safety devices. It has made a study of safety de- 
vices for canning machinery which has done a great deal to- 
wards the prevention of accidents. 

“5, Shipping Boxes—It has cooperated with the Forest 
Products Laboratory of Wisconsin in the experiments on ship- 
ping boxes. The results of this joint work made the basis 
for the shipping containers used by the army throughout the 
recent war. 

“6, The Food and Drugs Act, one of the best statutes 
ever enacted by Congress, received the hearty endorsement 
and support of the two geographical organizations: the Western 
and the Atlantic States Canning Association, which were the 
nucleus in the formation of the National Canners’ Association. 
Food officials who labored for the passage of this law state that 
the help of the canning industry was valuable and did 1 uch 
to secure its enactment. 

“7, Investigation of alleged ptomaine poisoning cases. 
The canning industry was annoyed by constant claims, which 
were no more or less than blackmail, al‘eging illness from the 
use of canned foods. A steady war against this system of 
blackmailing has resulted in practically annihilating the same. 

“8. Uniform Bookkeeping—The canning industry of the 
country is composed of a large number of small units, many’ 
of which never had any system of bookkeeping. The National 
Canners’ Association, at great expense, secured the services of 
the very best expert accountants and has furnished the indus- 
try with a complete system of bookkeeping which is so simple 
that it can be adopted in even the smallest cauning cstablish- 


Cheaper Insurance—The canners of the country have 
organized a mutual insurance company which has the approval 


of the: National Canners’ Association. This company has 
succeeded in reducing the fire insurance premium about 50 per 
cent. 

“10. Efficiency of the Industry—The National Canners’ 
Association has encouraged through its annua) conventions, 
brightest thoughts on up-to-date manufacturing machinery. 
It is true now that its products like corn and peas are never 
touched by human hands, being handled by machinery from 
the time the product comes from the fields antil it is safely 
in the cans. 
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“11. It has increased the energy of your effort. Before 


the organization of the National Canners’ Association, canners | 


did not exchange useful information which had been gained 
through improved practices. Now it can be said that there 
are no trade secrets in the manufacture of canned foods. 

“12. The National Canners’ Association has made con- 
sistent efforts to increase its export trade and thereby add to 
the material wealth of this country in producing enlarged mar- 
kets for the products of the soil. It has maintained consistent 
relation with different branches of the government, looking to 
the reduction of foreign tariffs which are a barrier to imports 
in many of the foreign countries. 

“3. Research Laboratories—The National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation has organized research laboratories in Washington 
which are unique beczuse of the fact that all the findings of 
these laboratories are furnished free of any expense co canners, 
regardless of whether or not they are members of the National 
Cannrs’ Association, or support its work. These laboratories 
are officered by the very best and ablest scientific men that 
money can get. They are equipped with up-to-date apparatus 
and their scientific standing is second to none in the country.” 

New Plan Endorsed by Distributors—lIt is most gratify- 
ing to the officials and members of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation that we have been able to discover a plan which will 
be acceptable to the distributor as well as the canner. It goes 
without saying we are working for a common cause. . Our goal 
is satisfaction to the consumer, repeat business, and increase 
of volume of busines. Favorable action on the part of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association here assembled is most 
desirable at this time. 

One New York jobber has recently stated just after an in- 
formal conference where this plan was being discussed. ‘“‘The 
revised’ plan of research, inspection and publicity has been 
explained to us and we feel that it is a great movemen* to- 
ward inspiring confidence in canned foods.” The plan was 
fully discussed at a meeting of distributors held in New York 
on Wednesday, May 4th, and unanimously approved. A com- 
mittee was authorized to solicit subscriptions to help finance 
the effort. 

We all believe that the revised plan of the canners is a 
good one and that it should have our support. The situation 
is so serious just now and the canning business in such bad 
shape that one of the most profitable departments of a whole- 
sale grocery business is in a position to lose money instead of 
making money, and this is not satisfactory to you orto us. As 
I stated at the beginning, the only permanent building up of 
a canned foods business is when the packer makes a profit and 
the buyer makes a profit. There is no permanent benefit to us 
in buying goods at less than the cost to pack, and it simply 
tends to drive the packer out of business and eventually drives 
the market up to high figures.’ 

Your commendation and co-operation will most undoubt- 
edly result in the immediate endorsement of this revised plan 
by the directors of the National Canners’ Association and 
the prompt launching of the entire proposition. 


LABELING VARIETIES OF YELLOW SWEET CORN. 


On February 19th and April 18th, 1921, circular letters 
were mailed you regarding the use of the term ‘‘Golden Bantam 
Corn” on labels. We kave the following letter dated June 3d 
from the Bureau of Chemistry on this subject, which is self- 
explanatory: 

National Canners Association, 

1739 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 


You have caised, in the course of several conver- 
sations with me and with members of this bureau, the 
question of the precise interpretation of our Service 
and Regulatory Announcement Item 368. There seems 
to be, according to your representation, a misun- 
derstanding prevailing in the trade with respect to 
that portion of the announcement which declares that 
the word “Golden” and the word “Bantam” should 
not be used on other varieties of sweet corn so as 
to associate such products with Golden Bantam Corn. 
Apparently, the industry is under the impression that 
the word “Golden” or the word “Bantam” can not 
be used on any other varieties of sweet corn except 
Golden Bantam. L 

Tke Bureau recognizes that there are a great 
many varieties of sweet corn, such as Golden Sweet, 
Bantam Evergreen and the like, which employ the 
words ‘‘Golden” and ‘‘Bantam” separately. There is §{, 


no objection whatever to the use of such words on 
corn other than Golden Bantam when they form an in- 
tegral part of the common and accepted varietal 
name of that corn. Our particular concern was to 
prevent the sale of varieties other than Golden Ban- 
tam under designations which are not their accepted 
names and which may serve to confuse those varieties 
with Golden Bantam in the mind of the purchaser. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) W. G. CAMPBELL, 
Acting Chief. 
Item 368 referred to in this letter is in substance the in- 
a contained in our circular letter of February 19th, 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary. 


MAINE SARDINE SITUATION, 


Over a month and a half has passed since the date fixed 
by law for the opening of the sardine factories of Maine. In 
previous years the usual opening has been about April 15th 
before which the factories are not allowed to operate. This 
season, however, no move yet has been made to start packing. 

Reports thus far received by the secretary of the Maine 
Sardine Section of the National Canners’ Association from 
a survey of the amount of goods now remaining in the hands 
of the packers indicates that stocks have been materially re- 
duced during the last several weeks and some varieties are 
almost entirely cleaned out of the hands of the packers. The 
amount of sardines now unsold is only a rather small part of 
what was canned during the season of 1920. 


In spite of this fact there has been no move to open the 
factories as prices for sardines rule well below the probable 
cost of production for 1921 and canners have come to realize 
that the only remedy for the present situation is to remain 
closed until market conditions improve. All canners have sus- 
tained very large losses on the 1920 pack of goods which have 
been sold far below the cost of production. For some time 
there were no definite prices ruling for the different varieties 
of sardines, the amount paid depending upon the desire of the 
packer to sell his goods, but of late prices have become more 
definite. 

The cost of canning should be somewhat lower than for 
the previous season, but on account of recent advances in the 
price of certain necessary materials it is improbable that the 
cost of production will be as low as was thought two months 
ago. 

In addition to the improbability of factories opening very 
soon On account of low prices prevailing there is also the fac- 
tor of lack of supply of small herring along the coast of Maine. 
The spring school which was quite large at the opening of the 
season in April seems to have left the waters in the vicinity 
of Eastport and Lubec, the present supply not even being large 
enough to provide the demands of fish for bait. Schools of 
pollock seem to have blocked the entrance to the bay, having 
arrived earlier than usual, owing possibly to the mildness of 
the past winter. 

It appears no wthat if the sardine factories are to open 
at all this season they must depend upon the fall school of fish 
in order to make the pack for 1921, which is bound to be 
materially below that of past years. The pack of sardines in 
Maine is usually about 2,000,000 cases per year. Should the 
fall school prove to be inadequate the 1921 pack would be 
very small indeed. 


THIS IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. 


Roger W, Babson, the authority on business conditions, 
recently said: 

“At this stage of depression the main problem is selling 
Cut down your production expenses as far as you can, do with- 
out further expansion in new buildings and equipment, but 
don’t skimp on your selling appropriations. Now is the time 
to use that reserve fund which was set aside during the fat 
years! Later in the depression area we shall come to the point 
where you should increase your plant, but this summer—in- 
crease your advertising! Take the aggressive course. There 
will be considerable business; the firm which goes after it, 
will be the one to get it!” 


Germs, says the United States Public Health Service, are 
usually a hand-to-mouth affair. Better wash up. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


Matters are developing beautifully in the canned foods 
industry and the way out of the wilderness is beginning to 
show quite plainly. 


That statement will not be taken with any grace by about 
all who read it; but it is the truth, nevertheless, or at least 
promises to be the truth, because you cannot speak of 
“futures” in the present tense. The canners have done and are 
doing a fine job in cleaning up their business. They saw that 
the packs of 1921 must be held down to a minimum and they 
have so planned their work that it now seems the end desired 
will be reached: that is, the packs promise to be of such small 
size as to insure a full ‘‘come-back” of the canned foods mar- 
ket this fall. If that is the actual case, are we not right in 
saying that matters are developing beautifully? 


Well, it is the case, and we owe the admission to the whole 
industry that we did not believe they could do it—and yet they 
have done it—so far. It is barely possible that some “smart 
alecks” or Weisenheimers can undo a great deal of what has 
been done by rushing out now to increase their packs in any 
way or every way that this can be done; but it is so late that 
we feel this cannot be done. We commend those who have 
taken part in holding down the packs. They have shown the 
proper spirit and sound judgment. We feel sorry for the 
fellow who tries to undo their good work, because we do not 
believe they will stand idly by and see others ‘“‘pack-their- 
heads-off’’ and so destroy the work they have done. Anyone 
who would try to do this would invite a “necktie party” at the 
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hands of these good workers—and no one could blame them. 
Just read over the letters which we are publishing in our 
Weekly Review this week, and you will see that the whole 


country took the advice to cut packs to the quick, and so allow 


the spot stocks, which have been clogging the market chan- 
nels for months, to be cleaned up. Their complete clean-up 
is assured, if the canners will hold fast to their present plans. 
The profits will come next year—not this year—and the man 
who tries to grab them this year ahead of his fellow can- 
ners—-will not only get them, but prevent all others from get- 
ting them next year. And that is why the canners are going 
to fight to hold the gains they have made. Stand fast, boys, 
and the battle’s won! 


There is just one danger that confronts this situation— 
now that it is practically too late to so increase acreages as 
to materially change the total output this season—and that - 
is as regards quality. If you have arranged to run 25 per cent. 
of a normal pack, don’t try to stretch this to 50 per cent. 
by “‘stretching” the fill. It will take “quality” goods to make 
the goal you are aiming at, and poor quality goods this sea- 
son can undo all your good efforts. 

President Strasbaugh, in his address before the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association this week and republished 
in this issue, touches upon quality in a way that should make 
both canners and jobbers think. The price has been the gov- 
erning factor with the buyers these past few months, if it is 
not always, and it is not to the credit of the great mass of 
wholesale grocers that this is so. But the far-sighted canner 
will not be mislead by this, because he knows that there is 
nothing in the whole reaim of commerce that is as much de- 
pendent upon quality as a can of food. The buyer cannot see 
its contents until opened in his kitchen, and if he be fooled 
then—as he is so often fooled—it will be a long time before 
he or she will buy another can of any kind. Therefore the 
man who expects to build a permanent business must build it 
upon quality. The industry is now too old; there are too many 
canners and too many cans of foods packed each year to ex- 
pect to find ‘‘new suckers” each year. In other words, the 
market has been too thoroughly worked over, and too often, 
to expect to find new dupes for “any-old-kind”’ of goods. And 
we will probably never have the recent war conditions again 
when ‘“any-old-thing’’ did get by. 

Of course, there will be packers of poor quality goods. Every 
fold must have its black sheep; but these will be herded to 
themselves, more and more in the years to come, and with 
them the kind of jobbers or wholesalers who buy such truck. 
Let such canners have such buyers. The Lord knows they are 
welcome to them; but don’t you try to get into such a class. 


One good way to avoid this, and be lined up with the 
canners of reputations, is to join the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, under its new plan. Speaking of this, President Ogden 
S. Sells, of the Machinery and Supplies Association, recently 
wrote his members as follows: 
‘“‘When in the course of human events’”—thus be- 
gins one of the greatest sales arguments the world 
has ever read. In 1776 it “‘sold liberty” to a few mil- 
lions of people who have since grown to be earth’s 
wealthiest and most powerful nation. And it was 
called forth by changed conditions! 
“Changed conditions” are ever thrusting them- 
selves upon mankind for but to few of us is given 
the vision to see many months ahead. The National 
Canners’ Association, which we have seen grow to 
such large proportions and accomplish so much good 
for the industry in twelve years, is facing ‘‘changed 
conditions” today. Their work, broad though its lines 
now are, must broaden if they are to continue to ren- 
der their fullest measure of service. 
They have evolved a revised membership plan, 
which places on their members a distinct obligation 
to observe and maintain certain requirements of sani- 
tation in their plants, in manufacturing methods and 
in use of wholesome raw products. ‘They are plac- 
ing every branch of the industry on an equal footing 
as to dues, and are using the revenue for a speeding 
up and widening of research and publicity, that the 
safety of canned foods may be assured and their con- 
sumption multiplied. 
Your board of directors have carefully gone over 
this revised membership plan and have authorized 
me, as president of your association to heartily en- 
dorse it in the name of the association; both to you 
who are the association and to the industry at large. 
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Your board asks your earnest support and co-opera- 

tion, that it may go across quickly. Your salesmen 

are continualy calling on the canners—tell them to 

boost- it and urge upon the canners the wisdom of 

strengthening their organization for the industrial 

struggle which is here. 

I am enclosing a booklet giving the details—read 

it and if you want to furnish one to each of your 

men, send to Washington for additional copies. Let’s 

get together and help put this across, that our busi- 

ness may be stimulated and increased by the benefits 

which will follow its adoption. 

Yours very truly, 
OGDEN S. SELLS, President. 

Why should any reputable cannerg hold out of such a 
splendid organization? The answer is: The reputable canners 
are not holding out—they are coming in to the man. 


COMMERCIAL UTILIZATION OF WASTE SEED FROM THE 
TOMATO PULPING INDUSTRY. 

By J. H. Shrader, formerly chemical technologist, and Frank 
Rabak, chemical biologist, office of Drug, Poisonous and 
Oil-Plant Investigations. 

(Bulletin No. 927, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture.) 

The utilization of waste materials from the canning or 
packing of certain classes of agricultural products ig at present 
commanding considerable attention in connection with the pos- 
sibility of reducing the waste of commodities of commercial 
importance. The nature of the waste material varies, of 
course, with the type of products which are canned or packed. 

In the manufacture of the various tometo products for 
which there are very extensive packing operations in the United 
States there occurs a waste, consisting of seeds and skins, 
which possesses inherent possibilities from the standpoint of 
profitable ultilization. At present this material is not being 
utilized, possibly because of lack of knowledge regarding the 
proper methods of procedure attending a well-directed com- 
mercial project of this character, and possibly also because 
of waste which accumulates in the tomato-packing industry re- 
sults from the pulping operations connected with the manu- 
facture of catsup, pulp, soup, paste and sauce. The waste as 
it occurs in these pulping plants consists of a wet mass of 
seeds and skins. Only the seeds, however, will here be con- 
sidered, since this is the portion which possesses the greatest 
value as a source of commercial products. 

Distribution and Quantity of Tomatoes l’ulped Annually— 
The tomato pulping stations are scattered over a large area, 
including Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Ohio 
and Indiana. Since these States comprise a continuous geo- 
graphical series, the investigation has been restricted entirely 
to this area. 

In this connection it may be of interest to point out the 
size of tomato pulping stations. Because of the perishable 
character of the raw material it is necessary that the stations 
be located in tomatc-growing localities, in order that only a 
minimum period of time may elapse between the picking of the 
fruit and the preparetion of the products. This has led to the 
erection of a number of pulping stations, most of which are 
comparatively small from the standpoint of seed produced. A 
station which pulps 5,000 baskets (of five-eights of a bushel 
each) of tomatoes in a 10-hour day is considered a large plant. 
Many, however, handle only 1,000 baskets. Thus, it is evident 
that any utilization project must be concerned with the larger 
stations located at readily accessible points. 

Approximately 205,000 tons of tomatoes are pulped an- 
nually at the larger stations in what might be called the east- 
ern and middle-western tomato belts, distributed by States as 
shown in Table I. 


Table I.—Distribution and quantity of tomatoes pulped 
annually at the iarger pulping stations, with the tonnage of 
dry seed produced. 


Estimated product (tons). 


State Tomatoes pulped Waste seed 


The quantity of seed obtainable from raw tomatoes was 
ascertained in connection with field work carried on in differ- 
ent parts of the country and from reports of firms now operat- 
ing on seed recovery, thus eliminating the uncertainty of esti- 
mates as to the tonnage of waste seed available. From de- 
terminations made with Maryland fruit it was found that seed 
reduced to a 10 per cent. moisture basis constituted about 0.6 
per cent, of the normal tomatoes. Other determinations on 
middle-western tomatoes showed from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. 
Firms operating on seed recovery for planting purposes re- 
port about 0.58 per cent. One-half of 1 per cent. has, there- 
fore, been adopted as representing the average percentage of 
seed available. Hence, each ton of tomatoes pulped should 
yield about 10 pounds of dry seed. These figures, of course, 
refer to seed practically free from skins, wtih a moisture con- 
tent of 10 per cent., such as would be produced commercially 
by the recovery methods to be described later. 

Tabie II records the tonnage of tomatoes pulped over a 
period of five years, 1914 to 1918, inclusive, only the data 
actually reported being included. The figures, as here given, 
refer to the larger pulping stations, situated at points readily 
accessible for railroad transportation. Figures from the smaller 
producing stations have not been included because of the in- 
creased cost which would be involved in assembling small 
quantities of material. 

Table II.—Quantity of tomatoes pulped from 114 to 1918, 
inclusive, in the larger plants in the eastern and middle west- 
ern tomato belts. 


Production (tons). 


State 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
a 13,677 11,637 19,736 22,837 46,077 
Maryland ...... 6,000 5,300 7,556 29,489 29,165 
New Jersey......12,681 9,338 14,570 16,362 19,323 
NOW WO... 12,800 7,636 10,215 5,962 14,093 
a es 12,689 12,674 9,412 4,639 9,961 
Pennsylvania ...10,400 5,500 9,000 4,040 4,949 

Total ......68,697 56,835 87,439 102,047 140,185 


Supplementing the figures given in Tables I and Il, there 
is presented in Table III the entire production of tomatoes for 
soups, pulp, purees, etc., in two years, 1917 and 1918, as pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Crop Estimates on January 17, 1919. 

Table III.—Quantity of tomatoes used for soups, pulp, 
purees, etc., in the eastern and middle-western tomato belts 
for the years 1917 and 1918. 


Total production (tons). 


State 1917 1918 


Quantity of Seed Available—Since one-half of 1 per cent. 
is adopted as the yield of dry seed from whole ripe tomatoes, 
the total quantity available, as shown in Table 1, is 1,026 tons. 
This tonnage is based on the output of pulp from only the 
largest manufacturers in the States specified. By calculation 
from the figures given in Table III for 1918, it is found that 
a total of 2,063 tons of seed is available as the output of all 
the pulping plants in the eastern and middle-western tomato 
belts. 

Commercial Products Obtainable from Tomato Seed— 
By proper treatment tomato seeds may be made to yield two 
important commercial products—namely, fixed oil and press 
cake, or meal. In order to obtain these products it is neces- 
sary that a certain procedure be followed, and the purpose of 
this bulletin is to describe in detail the handling of the ma- 
terial from the time the wet waste leaves the pulping machine 
until the finished product is ready for the market. The accom.- 
panying diagram shows the reduction of waste from the tomato 
pulping industry. 

Procedure in Handling Tomato Waste—Two important 
steps are involved in preparing tomato seed for oil production: 
The separation of the seed from the wet waste material and 
the the drying of the seed. 


(Continued Next Week ) 
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Collected by A. W. BITTING 


Appert 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Historical Papers upon the Canning Industry 


Director of Research, Glass Container Association 


on the Preservation of Foods 
The Edinburgh Review. April 1814, Vol, XXIII, pp. 104-131 


NOTE-.---This is the most concise and clearest summary of the facts 
known concerning food preservation up to that time. 


M. NICOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


But although oxygen gas be thus necessary to the 
commencement of fermentation, yet since, according to 
the experiments of DeSaussure, all its oxygen exists in 
the form of carbonic acid gas, it follows that none can be 
held to combine with the gluten or any other ingredient 
of the vegetable substance. Indeed, when we see how 
small a quantity of air seems sufficient to excite fermenta- 
tion in bodies disposed to that action, it seems unreason- 
able to think, from what we know of other combinations 
of that element with bodies that a quantity altogether so 
evanescent should be able to excite such active changes in 
such large masses of matter. If, therefore, neither the 
oxygen that disappears nor the carbonic gas that is 
formed can be deemed the active principle or cause of 
fermentation, nothing else remains, as far as the air is 
concerned, but to attribute it to the operation of the 
subtile matter that is liberated when the transition of 
the oxygen gas into carbonic acid takes place. This cal- 
orific matter seems either to form some union with gluten 
or to produce in it some change which constitutes it a 
proper ferment. When in this way a ferment is formed, 
and the fluid in which it resides is placed in favorable 
circumstances, the process of fermentation begins, and is 
continued afterwards without the further necessity of air. 
Hence it is that fermentation takes placa in liquors 
formed only of sugar and water to which yeast (which is 
itself a product of fermentation) has been added, even 
without the concurrence of air. But it does not occur in 
the expressed juices of fruits which yet contain abundance 
of gluten if they have never come into contact with air. 
To the constitution of a fermont, therefore, gluten or some 
similar substance is necessary; but that gluten must re- 
ceive its activity from the subtile matter liberated by the 
decomposition of the air. When this property is com- 
municated the ferment produced acts on inanimate bodies, 


like morbifie poisons on the living system, and propagates 
and multiplies itself by its own action, independently of 
the source from which it primarily derived its activity. 


But if the subtile matter liberated by the decomposi- 
tion of the air be thus deemed the active principle of a 
ferment, one might conceive that other agents of a similar 
nature should be able to excite fermentation in a fer- 
mentescible fluid that had never been exposed to the air. 
Accordingly, Gay-Lussac asserts that fermentation may 
be excited in the juice of the grape, obtained without the 
contact of air, by plunging into it the two wires of the 
galvanic pile. 

There is every reason to believe, not only from anal- 
ogy, but from actual experiment, that the air acts pre- 
cisely in the same manner in occasioning putrefaction in 
animal substances, for the oxygenous portion alone dis- 
appears, and its place is supplied by an equal bulk of 
carbonic acid gas. The calorific matter liberated during 
this change acts, probably, on the gelatinous or albumin- 
ous ingredients of these animal compounds in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to its action on the gluten of 
vegetables, and a fermentation, which ends in decom- 
position, is excited. Hence the exclusion of air is 
equally necessary in the preservation of these substances, 
and the effect of a boiling heat in retarding putrefaction 
is, perhaps, to be ascribed to its action on the alubminous 
matter of the animal substance, by which it is enabled 
to resist the usual tendency to decomposition. , 


But whatever fate may attend these theoretical spec- 
ulations, we are not without hope that some benefit may 
accrue to the public from attention to many of the facts 
and suggestions which have now passed under our review. 
How much good liquor, for example, might be annually 
saved from becoming vinegar by the simple expedient of 
attending more strictly to the qualities of the cork and 
the method of corking so as effectually to exclude the air; 
and even how much of this vinegar itself might be pre- 
served from putrefaction by the scarcely less simple means 
of immersing it, for a short time, in boiling water! As 
we profess to hold gourmandize in due horror, we shall say 


nothing of the advantage of having grouse, woodcock, 
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ortolan, salmon, mullet and turbot at all seasons, and in 
spite of climate or game laws. But what convenience 
would it not afford to every family living at a distance 
from market to be able by the methods here recommended 
to provide themselves with rich and fresh animal food at 
all seasons, and which should require no other prepara- 
tion for the table than merely heating it over the fire? 
Stores of food might thus be laid in, when provisions were 
cheap, which would furnish substantial and savory nour- 
ishment at times when prices might be high, or the articles 
themselves could not be easily procured. Where putrefac- 
tion might be likely to come on before the stock of pro- 
visions could be consumed, how much of it might be pre- 
served in wholesome state for future use by the methods 
of M. Appert! What ready supplies of broth and of other 
nutritious and palateable substances would they not pre- 
sent, at all times, to the palled and capricious appetites 
of the sick! And their importance to the mariner in those 
times and places which convert common necessities into 
real luxuries of life has been already noticed. In the 
preservation of vegetables, generally, all who inhabit such 
cold and sluggish climates as ours may derive great ben- 
efit and high gratification from the adoption of many of 
the suggestions herein conveyed. The art of the preserver 
may be made to anticipate that of the gardener, and when 
our trees are still destitute of foliage and our fields clad 
in snow, we may partake of the most perishable delicacies 
and have a foretaste of the lururies of spring. 

We had designed to consider those other methods of 
preserving animal and vegetable substances which we 
have denominated artificial, and which consist in mingling 
with the substances to be preserved, some other matter, 
which shall retard or prevent fermentation and putrefac- 


tion. Such an examination would have brought under our 


notice many interesting, though familiar, facts. and 
might, perhaps, have suggested some practical applica- 
tions; but the present state of chemistry would not, we 


fear, have afforded any great aid in the way of explana- 


tion. Some other means, both of promoting and prevent- 
ing fermentation and putrefaction, and even of removing, 
to a certain degree, the pernicious effects of the latter 
when it may have come on, entered also into our first de- 
sign; and various illustrations of the modes in which 
the decay and decomposition of organized matter is accom- 
plished or prevented, in different situations and circum- 
stances, might probably have been drawn from many ex- 
tising natural phenomena, and many practices in the use- 
ful arts. But the unexpected length to which our obser- 
vations have already extended, the difficulty of collecting 
and comparing the scattered materials of such an inquiry, 
and the little prospect of arriving at any very satisfactory 
termination of the labor, have, together, con4ributed to 
arrest our progress. In the meanwhile we have satisfac- 
tion in thinking that tha branch of the subject now 
brought under the notice of our readers, however imper- 
fectly treated by us, is nevertheless not only the most 
important in itself, but that which can best be explained 
and understood, and may be most easily, cheaply and ex- 
tensively adopted in practice. It is that also which alters 
and impairs, in the smallest degree, the natural proper- 
ties of the substances employed, and in all its applications 
makes addition to the wholesome luxuries and substantial 
comforts of life. 


NEXT WEEK WE BEGIN 
“THE DISCOLORATION IN CANNED LOBSTERS” 
. By Andrew Macphail 
A Revelation in the Study of “Black in Corn.” 


THE RETAILERS ARE WAKING UP. 


We have so often referred to the fact that the stoppage 
in the supply line of canned foods, between the canner and 
the consumer, was at the retail grocers, and all due to his 
holding to war-time prices, that our position in the matter 
should be clear. But our attack upon the blockade seemed to 
make no impression. We see now that, with others awaken- 
ing to this true condition of affairs, some action is promised. 
Secretary H. Lohman, of the Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., admits the charge, and urges his members 
to make the needed changes. This is indeed progress. In his 
circular Secretary Lohman says: 


“Bankers, manufacturers, and, in fact, everybody, are ac- 
cusing the retailers of holding up the prices of goods, while 
the manufacturers and jobbers have come down to the level. 


“IT am very sorry to admit (from personal observation) 
that in many instances this is true, also that the chain stores 
were first in the field to meet the readjustment of prices; 
permit me to explain a custom among the retailers that I 
believe should be discussed and acted upon. 

“The majority of retailers price their goods on the cost, 
and do not change this price until they replenish their stock, 
no matter if the market goes up or down, unless there is a de- 
cided advance or drop. 

“At the beginning of the inflation of prices a great num- 
ber of grocers were selling their goods much below the price 
they should have to pay to replace the same, and the same situa- 
tion is presented when the deflation in prices occurred during 
the past half year, and it is not healthy for business, 

“The up-to-date grocer follows the market day by day, 


and adjusts his prices to the rise and fall. At the end of the 
year he is in a better position than those who follow the old 


custom, and he has the confidence of the public—that means 
he gets the business. 

“The successful grocer of the day is the one who depart- 
mentizes his store, turns over his stock at least fifteen times a 


year, discounts his bills, watches the market, reads the mar- 
ket reports twice over, and also between the lines, buys when 
the level is reached, marks his price on the up and down of the 
market, and who gives his entire time and eneigy to his busi- 
necs. This is the time of hard plugging and hard work, so 
get busy and plug and plug.” 

BUSINESS DEFLATION, 

The shrinkage in the volume of business throughout 
the world, as reflected in debit; to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board from 156 of the coun- 
tries’ leading clearing house centers, is shown for the week 
of April 20 in the following comparative table: 

April 27,1921 April 28, 1920 


456,087,000 561,427,000 


159,207,000 246,772,000 
Minneapolis .......-..... 115,830,000 160,176,000 
451,777,000 523,460,000 


$6,969,424,000 


$9,434,032,000 


As compared with the corresponding week of 1920, the 
shrinkage of debits reached a total of $2,465,000,000 or about 


26 per cent. 


The shrinkage in New York city was $1,509,- 


000,000, or about 30 per cent.. a little lower than the average. 

These figures show what is going on throughout the coun- 
try in a readjustment which is generally believed to be rapidly 
nearing its conclusion, 
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Are You Prepared 
TO TURN OUT 


Quality 


Economy Syrupers supplied with or 
without Automatic Disc Feed AND 


Quantity Pack? 


THE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS PUT UP IN CANS 
THAT OUR PREPARATION AND COOK 
ROOM MACHINERY CAN HANDLE 
Continuous Variable Discharge Cookers WILL SURPRISE YOU 
DISC-EXHAUST BOXES aud Complete Lines of FRUIT, VEGETABLE and FISH CANNING MACHINERY 
Ask a Representative to Call 


ANDERSON=BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


General Eastern Representative: S. O. RANDALL’S SONS, Baltimore, -_ For Utah. Idaho, Colorado, and Wyoming 
CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. aches GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., Hawaiian Island 


SPEED AND ECONOMY WITH “BLISS” 
NO. 1-K COMPOUND APPLYING 
MACHINE 


Positively airtight joints are assured when 
the ‘“‘BLISS” No. 1-K Compound Applying 
Machine is used. Yet the rate of progress of 


the can through the can shop is not retarded 
in the least. 


The action of this machine is entirely auto- 
matic, it being only necessary to keep the 
cover magazine filled with covers. The mix- 
ture is kept stirred and at the proper temper- 
ature. 150 or more per minute is the average 
operating speed. 


E. W. Bliss Company 
Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
American Factories; BROOKLYN, N. Y. pir HASTINGS, MICH. 


CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
1857 CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH BUFFALO ST. 


FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES —— 1921 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, ec PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives Los Angeles Portland 


San Francisco 


BOOS 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
3 prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos.J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. C. West & Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE CANNED FRUIT 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... 1 40 PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water... 175 90 
No. 2% White Mamm “ With Dry Beans 125 Om Byrup....225 2 
“Green, New York Out PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“White, Large. Out 4 80 SWEET POTATOES!-No. 2, Standard Out 1 00 
Peeled," Out ...... No.3 8td.f.0.b.Balto 175 1 70 “Sliced " Std. Out Out 
‘ @ren, “ .350 875 “ Std.f.0.b.Co.5 50 50 , ™ 4 
White Small ....... Out TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out © 
Tips White 8a 4650 Stand., Balto 3250 4 00 : 
“ Green, 8q.... 475 4 25 “ 3, Bani. 5% in. cans ...... Out 
BEANSt-No. 1, Plain........... Ex. Std., i Balto. 13 “9 Pie Water... Out... 
1, In Sauce. 80 Out Stand., 115 1 "10, on 
110 1 16 Stand. * Co. 115... "10, POFtO 1000 Out 
9. In 125 "Seconds, Balto. 75 _..... PLUMSt—No. 2, Water 
§, In Bauee........150 155  gtand., “ Co... 80 65 “10, Water 
ndard Green % 97% Seconds, 1. Bl lack, Ww 
“ 2 Stringless, Std ........... 110 110 RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water.175 3 10 
PULPI-No. dard....... % 300 
“ “Standards... ...... 215 CANNED FRUITS ten. Gyrup 
“ 2“ Soaked.......... 10 16 57 450 Out 
“ 9, Red Kidney, Stand...120 Out 19, Mic h. Out > 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole............ 160 Out APPLES!-No. 10 “ “ Out 
“ 125 Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice... 850 3.00 10, @tandard Water... 750 Out 
OORNI—No. 2, td. Evgr..f.0.b. Balto. 90 % BLACKBERRIES$—No. Standard... » Out CANNED Fish 
“gtd. Ever.,f.0.b.Co.... 85 
G ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ..... 
Shoepeg f.0.b.Uo. 1 25 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine...........  .... 13 00 
Std. Maine Style Balto. 90 3 00 OYSTERS§— Standards 4 
Btd.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 85 85 CHERRIES}—No. 2, Seconds, Red........100 ...... 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style... 95 125 White... Out 
“ Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out 
<4 “ Extra f.o.b. Countv...... 100 Out White — 235 310 
“Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out “ Ex. Preserved...... Out Out | SALMON® 1, Red Alaska, Tall... 340 3 10 
Standard, Bplit........_ 95 Out Choice 246s 270 135 
GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand.......... Out 107 
Out 
BLES FOR PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. 33 34 “4, Columbia, Tall........ ...... Out 
OKRA AND| No. “ Bx.8td."...375 3 “4 
TOMATOES? | PEACHESt—No. 1, Bx. Sliced Yellow 180 1.90 
PEASt 2s—Nv. 1, Sieve...... 3 60 “2 Standard White... Out Out 
“ ” Yellow... ...... Out Medium Red. Talls 185 
a... 1 05  Beconds, White... Out Out 
D S—D ti 
No. 8, Standards, White. 200 Out | SARDINES 1920 pack 
No.1, EJ Stds. No.4Sieve 80 100 Yellow 225 330 14 oil keyless 3 
Sifted te 3 1 16 Ex. White.. 2 15 3 40 
“By eta. “2 “110 140 "Yellow 300 350 carton.. 5 50 
“ Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 Selected, Yellow.....350 Out % werent 
PKINI—No 3 Standard 10%  Seeonds, White.....175 230 mustard 
PUM 2 75 Yellow..200 260 California, per cse.. 
Squash....... Pies Unpeeled........160 Out 12 50 
No. 10,“ Unpeeled........350 5 50 6 50 
§PINACHI—No. 3, 170 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 6 50 
“2%, Cal. f.0.b'coast 1 95 Ex. in Byrup......150 Out 7 50 
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PROVEN PASTE 


CANNERS ADHESIVES 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


PICK UP GUMS 
HOT CEMENT 
DRY PASTES 
LAP END PASTES 
LABELING GUMS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FOR MACHINE AND HAND LABELING 


will quote prices on Cans upon Write For Prices 
| Continental Manufacturing Co. 


4619 GIRARD AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PAOLI PECTIN 


Condensed 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


Fidelity Can Company 


“YOU NBED A KNAPP” 


Lower Qperatinc (CosTS—|NcREASE Your 


“THE LABELER SUPREME” 


THE KNAPP METHOD of Labeling, 
Wrapping and Boxing will do both for you. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD for more than 
Twenty Five Years KNAPP LABELING - WRAP- 
PING and BOXING MACHINES have stood the 
most exacting tests SUCCESSFULLY—Today our 
Machines hold FIRST PLACE wherever RAPID— 
ACCURATE—NEAT Labeling - Wrapping and 
Boxing work is done. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES OF OUR 


LATEST - IMPROVED MACHINES 


THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO. 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


Tomato Products Company 


Paoli, Indiana 


For all manufacturers of jams and jellies —| 


PROFITS 
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For the manufacture of vinegar, cider, extracts, fruit, juices, etc., 


Complete Bottling Equipments 


Pumps for elevating and transferring. 

Filters for clarifying with a brilliant polish. 

Bottle Rinsers. 

Filling machines, all types and sizes. 

Belt and Roller Conveyors, for every need ofthe bottler. 


methods so as to get minimum production at maximum cost. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Engineers who can show you how to equip your plant and use 
20 


Machine 


The Cameron 


125 Parallel Shaft Bead- 
ing and Flanging Machine 
is used in the Manufacture of 
drums,buckets,tubs, ash cans,can- 
isters, etc. 
‘“‘Every machine for can making’’ 
CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenee De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Posteffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 
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4 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 
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Ams Double Seamers 


IF THE 


“Seal of Inspection”? 


Means Anything to You 


Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


\ 


The other Machines i y : 
just as Zonta Special Agents 


Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President * The Premier Machinery Co. 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, Cal. 
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Label Pastes 
For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral 
Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks 
on lacquered or plan tin. Pre- 
vents rust spots. Does not affect 
the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
sweetin any weather. Already 
for use. 

LABEL GLUE 1708-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for vse in 
the ERMOLD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles, 
MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glass and wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers. Al- 
ready for use. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 

An adhessive of extraordinary 
merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURT andMORRAL machines and 
all machines using fiour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No. 3784-T A 
clean and highly concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 

EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood, 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks, 33-gal. bar- 


rels, 10-gal. kegs and 5-gal. kegs. 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER ous pound will make two gallons 


or 16 pounds of pure white paste — 


and smoother than flour paste. 
water or live steam. 
or other labeling machines. 


hei use. Much better, stronger 
n two minutes with boiling 


No acid. will not a Can be used on KNAPP 


Packed in 300-1b. barrels, 150-lb. barrels, 100-lb. drums, 50-lb- drums, 
gs. 


25-Ib. drums, 10-lb. ba 


AMERICAN COLD WATER PASTE POWDER Made up in 2 min- 
utes with cold water, Three pounds make 2 gallons of thick paste. 
Packed in 300-1b. 150-lb. bbls.; 100-Ib. drums; 50-lb. drums; 25- 


lb. drums; 10-1b. bag: 


The Arabol Mnfg.Co. . 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers inthe World 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
Samples for Test on Request 


GAMSE BUILDING | 


PATENTED 


THE MORRAL 
CORN HUSKER 


Either SINGLE er DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 
Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Write for Prices and Further Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Oat. 

Sele Agents for Canada 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE: | 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 


dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


D 


H.GAMSE a BRO. 


( 


PATENTED 
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‘DEL’ MONTE the best known 
and most-called-for brand of canned 
\fruits anid vegetables in America 
‘and thus one of the 
* most profitable 
for you to 
handle. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING j 
CORPORATION 


LINK-=-B ELT 
Peeling Tables 


Efficiency always prevails in canneries where 
Link-Belt sanitary peeling tables are used. 

Materials are supplied and refuse taken away the instant 
the peeler is ready. There is no waiting for attendants. 
Every minute is confined to productive labor. Result is 
greater output—reduced payroll—better, cleaner product 
and better working conditions. 


Send for Catalog 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Write us for quotations on: 


SQUARE FIVE GALLON 
PULP CANS 


107-135 lb. plate 


Plain or Enameled 
(Double Seamed) 
Prompt or future deliveries. 


Thomas F, Lukens Company 


Also headquarters for Bar and Wire Solder, 
Superfine Soldering Flux, Soldering Cop- 
pers, Capping Steels, Can Lacquers, Solder 
Hemmed Caps Etc. Send for list. 


1105 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Sales Office: 
Craig Brokerage Co. Merchants Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


By W. G. HIBR 


TH 
MANUFACTURE 


T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 

New Processes Bottling the same with- 


out after sterilization. 


Complete fermulas 


ANEW, simple, accurate, 
pulp testing method. 
The scientific preparation 
of non-preservative cat- 
sup. 


How to pack trimming 
pulp the government will 
approve. 

Twelve chapters of solid 
meat—no trimmings. 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 


ORDER THROUGH 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 


“The Canning Trade’’ 
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PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES | 
—— FO R——_ | 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 


STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 
HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER | 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1895 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are ‘obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 
Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 
Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 


packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in U.8. 
Canada and France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


| 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Sanitary Cans 


and Closing Machines 


First of All 
Heekin Cans 
Are Safe! 


s;Canners need have no worry regarding 
the wisdom of using cans that are as time- 
tested as are Heekin’s. 


“From the standpoint of our twenty 
years of manufacturing experience 
andfrom the _ standpoint of tests to 
which! these cans have been sub- 
jected, they are absolutely safe. 


Consider Also the Quality of 
Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert, Sixth and New Streets, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“HEEKIN CAN SINCE 1901” 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning re Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R. 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good lar 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘Tomatoes, stringless beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Factory near Vineland, 
N. J. Building and equipment in first-class condition, with 
R. R. Siding. Liberal acreage of finest quality tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, berries, pears and other fruits. Address 
Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Machinery 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 
our Baltimore Factory: 
Zastrow Crane. 
Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 
Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 
Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 
52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 
52x54 Open Process Kettle Steam Connections. 
52x54 Cooling Tanks. 
Process Crates for above. 
Crate Tops for above. 
Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 
Sprague Syruper. 
Ayars Syruper, 
Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans. 
Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 
Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. 
Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% 
air discharge, 1% in. 
Iron Stools. 
12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 
6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 
3x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 
51%4x31%4x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 
5%4x31%4x5 Worthington Pump. 
4144x3%x4 Deane Pump. 
15 General Elec. A. C. Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 
R. P. M. 
20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 
115 H. P. A. C. Motor, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 1140 R. P. M. 
Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


bo bo 


72” Fly 


900 


FOR SALE—350 Gross New 10-0z. Octagon-shape Catsup 
Bottles, combination crown and screw cap finish, in new corru- 
gated 200-lb. test reshipping cases. Will sell at considerably 
less than market price on account of discontinuing this size. 
Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—We have dismantled two of our canning fac- 
tories in Central Indiana and have used canning machinery, 
equipment, pulleys, shafting, etc., for sale. Everything is in 
first-class working condition. If you are in the market for any 
canning machinery or equipment, get in touch with us. We 
are in position to offer you real bargains. Quick action neces- 
sary. Write or wire. Box A-876, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Minnich Scrap Tin Baler, size 20x24x 
36, $200.00, F. O. B. Middletown, N. Y. The Borden Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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_FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE following New or Practically New Canning Machin- 
ery is offered at special bargain prices. Write us before plac- 
ing your order: 

2 New 7-Pocket Improved Cooker-Fillers. 

1 New Cider Press. 

3 New Cyclone Pulp Machines. 

2 New Hammond Labelers. 
New Rotary Pulp Pumps. 
Practically New 40x72 Retorts, our own make. 
Practically New.String Bean Fillers. 

Practically New Various Capacity Exhausters. 
Practically New Rotary Liquid Fillers. 

Practically New Tomato Scalders, 

Practically New 4-Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker-Filler. 
Practically New ‘‘Wonder’”’ Cooker for No. 10 Cans. 
500-gal. capacity Copper Coils, practically New. 
Practically New Link-Belt Tomato Peeling Tables. 
Practically New Kern Pulp Finisher. 

Practically New Model M. A. Corn Cutters. 

Practically New No. 5 Corn Cutter, 

Practically New M. & S. Corn Silkers. ; 
Practically New Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher. 
We are always receiving various used Canning Machinery, 
which is rebuilt in our own factory, and which we offer at 
special bargain prices. 

Write for new catalogue. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—USED MACHINERY. 
6 Morral Double Corn Huskers (excellent condition). 
Price $250 each. 
1 Burt Labeling Machine (for 20 oz. or 1% cans). Good 
condition. Price $50. 
2 Sprague Reynolds Pea Washers and Thistle Skimmers. 
Good condition. Price $1000.00 each. 
1 Sprague 16-inch Sanitary Elevator Boot. 
tion. Price $75.00 each. 
2 Ullery M. & S. Corn Silkers. 
$75.00 each. 
1 Invincible Corn Husking Machine. 

Price $100.00, 

; Address the Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 


Fair condi- 
Good condition. Price 


Good condition. 


FOR SALE—One 36°x70” Retort, in good condition. 
Also one Invincible Green Pea Cleaner. 
Address Mt. Morris Canning Co., Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—List of slighty used Canning Equipment, part 
of which is “Burt” Label machines of various sizes, complete 
with motors. Second-hand and new belting, all sizes. Oak, 
Canvas, Rubber. Fibre Containers, printed and plain, high 
grade, various sizes. Further description and prices apply. 
Address Box A-871 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 42” diameter 60’ high Smoke Stack, in 
fine condition. Made of old iron boilers 5/16” thick. Also one 


25” Angle Iron Tower, for supporting a thousana-gallon water 
tank. Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


FOR SALE—Three Good Heavy Copper Steam Jacket Tilt- 
ing Kettles with Iron Stands. Good for making jam, jellies 
and for canning strawberries. Also a 300 gal., good as new, 
copper steam jacketed kettle with iron mixer. 307 Florist St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Five open Sprague Process Kettles, 
40”’x48”. Address Box A-879 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Having over-supply of No. 2 and No. 


10 American Can Co., Renamel-A Coke Cans, we offer 
any quantity in cases. Prices on application. Write, 
wire or phone. Address John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md. 


Tomato Plants—For Sale 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, for shipment any time 
after May 25th. Can furnish Greater Baltimore, New 
Stone or Delaware Beauty varieties. Get our prices be- 
fore buying. Colbert Brokerage Co., Preston, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—500 H. P. Open Boiler Heater, Boiler Pumps, 
Hand Strokers, Boiler Water Regulators, Flue Blowers, Whis- 
tle, Steam Pomace Dryer, No. 3 Variable Speed Machine, 10 
H. P. D. C. Motor, 1-ton Electric Hoist, 28x40 Platform Trucks, 
Shook Stenciling Machine, Labeling Machines for 2% and 10 
cans, No. 2% and 10 Exhausters, No. 2% and 10 Continuous 
Cookers and Coolers, 3 Hydraulic Cider Presses and Pumps, 
Vacuum and Cider Pumps, Stools, No. 62 Conveyor Chain, 
Gravity Rollers. C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


WANTED—I Harris Hoist, 
6 Open Process Kettles. 
2 Monitor Pea Cleaners. 
Write or wire collect, description and lowest cash price. 
Address Box A-874 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Peerless Exhaust Box for No. 3 
cans. Address Box A-875, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second-hand Ayars Corn Shaker, in 
good condition. Give full particulars. I*. B. Greene Co., 
497 Fore St., Portland, Me. 


131 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AID PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


| TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 
CANTON, OHIO 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - = 2 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - 


New York 

Montreal 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Seattle 
Portland 


Rolph, Mills & Co. - - 


To Save Money See the 


“Wanted & For Sale” Ads 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands Cooking 
High-grade Tomato Catsup, Chili Sauce, Puree, Baked Beans 
and Mayonnaise. State age, married or single, and where last 
employed, Salary expected. Must be well recommended. Ad- 
dress Box B-869, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Processor, thoroughly efficient in processing 
and packing, pineapple preferably, and with a general knowl- 
edge of packing figs, peaches, apricots, etc., as head packer 
and processor in a cannery in South Africa. State experience, 


salary desired and references. Address Box B-867, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—-An Experienced Man to Supervise the Growing 
and Curing of Pickles. One who understands the canning and 
bottling also preferred. Applicant must have good record to be 
considered. Position open at once. Give experience, references 


and salary wanted in reply. Address Box B-880, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands cooking 
high-grade tomato catsup, chili sauce and puree. State age and 
salary expected—whether single or married—good reference 
required. Address Box B-869 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position wanted as superintendent or assis- 
tant in can manufacturing plant by one who thoronghly under- 
stands manufacturiag all kinds of tin cans, both plain and 
lithographed. Has had years of experience turning out volume 
production at a minimum cost, also broad general experience 
in handling labor as well as can making equipment. Is steady 
and reliable and is desirous to connect with progressive con- 
cern. Salary reasonable to start. First class references. 
Address Box B-881 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Am sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 


Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St., 
Clinton, Mo. : 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent-processor open for 
position, twenty-five years’ practical experience packing all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables; understand all modern canning 
machinery; good manager; first-class reference as to ability 
and character. Address Box B-870 care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
Kighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F, Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Graduate Mechanical Engineer, 32 years, mar- 
ried, 6 ft. tall, 205 pounds, pleasing personality, organizing 
ability, and reputation for getting things done. Broad general 
experience in factory improvement and operation. Special ex- 
perience in re-constructing and operating tomato and fruit 
products plant along mechanical and scientific lines. ‘Desires 
to become connected with progressive concern. Rock bottom 
salary with bonus arrangement will be accepted to get started 


with right concern. Best references. Address Box B-873 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by practical cannery superintendent; 
experienced on fruits, vegetables, jams, jellies, condiments and 
vinegar. Technically trained, results or no pay. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box B-877 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor with 
a reliable, progressive canning and preserving company, requir- 
ing the services of a high class man with proven ability and 
reputation. Over 25 years practical experience in packing 
highest quality fruits and vegetables of all kinds, also jellies, 
jams, preserves marmalades, etc. Desire larger field. Can 
build, remodel and install machinery. Good manager of help. 
Salary reasonable to start. Highest references. Address Box 
B-878, care of The Canning Trade. 
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Our nailing schedule, in leaf- 


let form, will be of value to 
any box user. It will show 
how to get one-hundred per 
cent, efficiency. It is easy to 


apply. 


In order that this knowledge 
may be put into general use, 
we will gladly mail our nail- 
ing schedule, without charge, 
to any box user. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Hitting the Nail on the Head 


is only the last step in the correct 
nailing of box shooks. A right choice 
must first be made of the kind of 
nail, its thickness, length and head. 
There must be the right number of 
nails to each nailing edge; the nails 
must be correctly spaced. 


A few additional nails properly 
placed have increased box efficiency 
fifty to one-hundred per cent. 


Correct nailing reduces freight 
claims; insures safe delivery; 
pleases customers. 


Do not guess in nailing shooks. 
An accurate nailing schedule has 
been worked out, based on labor- 
atory tests. Write us for it. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1533 BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New England: Ea Southeastern: : 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG. 
Boston, Mass. Baltimore. Md. Atlanta, Gat 


433 ‘CALVERT BLDG, 


210 WALTON FLDG, 
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Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS = Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 


YOUR HUNDRED 


SEPARATE LLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRE 

PHELPS CAN COMPANY 
Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


When Experience has Shown You 


The Expense of Mediocre Seed— 


Come stop the leak 


Leonard Seed Company 
Chicago 
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